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THE FUTILITY OF MARGINAL UTILITY 


Marginal-utility economics has nothing to say of the genesis, 
growth, or current working of economic institutions.’ Its deliv- 
erances, accordingly, are futile for the problem of social better- 
ment, since social betterment is a matter of the adjustment of 
institutions to changing circumstances and changing ideals. But 
the marginal-utility doctrines are likewise futile for the purposes 
of the limited problem to which they are applied. That problem 
is the explanation of market value (price) as the resultant of 
individual (subjective) valuations expressed in market bids and 
offers. To be competent such an explanation must comprise 
(1) a psychologically tenable analysis of the process of individual 
valuation, and (2) a practically useful account of the market 
situation through which individual valuations are conceived to 
eventuate in market price. The marginal-utility theory fails in 
both particulars. (1) It is not psychologically tenable because it 
is essentially and irremediably hedonistic, whereas the human 
mind is perversely and persistently non-hedonistic. (2) It is not 
practically useful because it does not offer, in any concrete case, 
an explanation of price, but only restates the price problem in 
language which is unintelligible to the layman, and which is 
meaningless even when understood.? 


*Veblen: “The Limitations of Marginal Utility,’ “Journal of Political 
Economy, November, 1909; “Professor Clark’s Economics,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, February, 1908. 

*Carlile: “The Language of Economics,” Journal of Political Economy, 
July, 1909. 
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That the marginal-utility theory usually has been formulated 
in hedonistic terms is pointed out at length by a recent profound 
and sympathetic critic of that theory*® and is, indeed, too well 
known to require particular citation here. It is just as little open 
to question that hedonism is hopelessly discredited by modern 
psychology.* The frailty of this outworn psychological doctrine 
as a foundation for economic theory is sufficiently patent. Yet, 
just because hedonism does underlie what is termed “modern” 
economics, a brief review of the hedonistic doctrine and of some 
of the cardinal objections thereto may not be out of place. 

The hedonism here criticized is the theory that human conduct 
is guided by a rationalistic calculation of self-interest in terms of 
“pleasure” and “pain” (pleasantness and unpleasantness).5 To 
apply this hedonistic calculus to everyday economic affairs re- 
quires no small dialectical finesse, but the marginal utilitarians— 
to coin a not inappropriate phrase—are quite equal to the feat. 
Starting with the desire for wealth as the immediate motive of 
economic acts, these economists point out that wealth is desired 


because it represents command over “enjoyable (pleasure-giving ) 
goods and services.” But wealth can be acquired only at the cost 
of painful effort (labor and “abstinence”’). So economic activity 
comes to be rationally directed with a view to obtaining the 
maximum of wealth with the minimum of effort. Seen in this 
light, pecuniary loss and gain are convertible with pain and 
pleasure. Pecuniary gain is looked upon as an intermediate 


*’ Davenport, Value and Distribution, pp. 304 ff. 

“For criticisms of hedonism see: Fite, “The Place of Pleasure and Pain in 
the Functional Psychology,” Psychological Review, November, 1903; Fite, In- 
troductory Study of Ethics, chap. viii; Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, pp. 269-75; 
Dewey, Study of Ethics, A Syllabus; Irons, Psychology of Ethics, passim; Mc- 
Dougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology, chap. i; MacKenzie, Introduc- 
tion to Social Philosophy, pp. 215, 216; James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. 
II, pp. 549-59. 

* Bentham and his followers meant by “pain” both the sensations now so 
termed and the affective tone now known as “unpleasantness.” But political 
economists have generally understood “pain” in the sense of “unpleasantness,” 
as is shown by their use of such expressions as “labor-pain,” “pains of absti- 
nence,” and the like. 
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object only, the ultimate object in all cases being “psychic income” 
—the pleasurable effects anticipated from acts of consumption.® 

The objection to all this is its want of verisimilitude, and that 
in two respects. (1) It assigns too large a place to reflective 
choice as an element in human conduct, and (2) it misconceives 
the basis of choice. 

1. Deliberation, reasoned choice, plays but a minor part in 
the affairs of men.? (a) Habit, not calculation, governs the 
greater part of all our acts. Even such calculating and choosing 
as we do is done only upon the basis and within the limits of 
habit. Moreover, the habits of thought which count for most in 
shaping choice are not the result of prevision, but are of the 
nature of conventions uncritically accepted by virtue of member- 
ship in a particular group. It is these conventions, far more than 
rational appraisal by individuals, that determine the relative 
“utilities” of “consumers’ goods.” The “utility” of diamonds or 
dress suits, for example, is purely conventional. If the price of 
these objects depended upon serviceableness for the life-process, 
or even upon aesthetic appreciation, their power-in-exchange 
would be small indeed. They owe their market value to the con- 
vention of pecuniary emulation which gives them a high “utility” 
as evidences of their wearers’ ability to pay. To ignore this con- 
ventional value and explain the high price of diamonds and dress 
suits by their “marginal utility” as objects of use and beauty® is 
to lose sight of the main factor in the case. (b) Those acts 
which are not merely habitual quite as often result from sugges- 
tion as from choice (comparison of ideas and selection among 
them). This would appear to follow as an easy corollary of the 


°“The truth is—and it should never be lost sight of—that business men 
conduct their business with an eye always to enjoyable income” (Fisher, The 
Rate of Interest, p. 241). The “truth” is, of course, that the larger business 
men rarely think of converting their gains into “enjoyable income.” Not 
enjoyable income but pecuniary rating, magnitude of capitalized wealth, is the 
object of large business operations, 

*“Mankind is only a little bit reasonable and to a great extent unintelli- 
gently moved in quite unreasonable ways.” McDougall, op. cit., p. 11. 

*For a discussion of this point see Judd, Psychology, chap. xiii. 

*Compare Béhm-Bawerk, Positive Theory of Capital, p. 153. 
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economists’ postulate that we seek our ends by the easiest path 
(with the smallest possible effort).1° Calculation is difficult work. 
It is much easier to act on a suggestion than to weigh alternatives, 
The path of least resistance in buying a necktie is to enter a shop 
where neckwear is attractively displayed and select the cravat 
insinuatingly recommended by the engaging salesman. To make 
an exhaustive canvass of shapes, colors, prices, and of alternative 
uses of the purchase-money is far more tedious and wearisome. 
Whatever be the merits of the least-resistance theory, it is, at any 
rate, a fact of observation that the human mind is extremely 
responsive to suggestion. The effectiveness of advertising, of 
window displays, and of salesmanship, mainly depends upon this 
principle. A “catchy” advertisement fixes the attention upon a 
single idea to the exclusion of all others. It is effective in pro- 
portion as it precludes comparison and selection. Similarly, the 
commercial value of such phrases as “It floats,” or “There’s a 
reason,” lies in their power to produce an unreasoned conviction 
as to the superior merit of the commodities with which these 
phrases are associated. The high “marginal utility” of very 
many articles of commerce is created by similar devices. 

What has just been said as to the influence of habit and sug- 
gestion is, of course, a recital of psychological commonplaces. 
The recital is important only as tending to show that a theory of 
valuation which places the emphasis upon rationalistic appraisal 
overlooks the most important features of the process which it 
seeks to explain. 

2. So far as men take thought for the future they habitually 
do not think in terms of anticipated feelings. It is probable, 
indeed, that feelings cannot be imaged: hence, that they cannot 
be anticipated: hence, that anticipated feeling cannot serve as a 
motive.!! The sounder view appears to be that the idea (image) 

© Oft-quoted statements of the “economic motive” are: “To satisfy our 
wants to the utmost with the least effort” (Jevons: Theory of Political 
Economy, p. 37); “Men follow the line of least motive resistance” (Davenport: 
Outlines of Economic Theory, p. 33). 


“That feeling cannot be imaged appears to follow from the modern theory 
of affection. But even if it be granted that pleasantness-unpleasantness can be 
imaged, it seems certain that the image, if obtained, cannot act as a motive. 
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of the thing anticipated is accompanied by a feeling of pleasant- 
ness or unpleasantness. I anticipate an approaching meeting 
with a long-absent friend. The thought of the meeting is 
presented to my mind as a vivid image—the friend’s appearance, 
voice, manner, greeting—and this image, or group of related 
images, is accompanied by a rush of joyous feeling. The pleasure 
is felt, not anticipated, at the moment of anticipating the meet- 
ing. Doubtless this concomitant pleasure strengthens my desire 
to see my friend, but the pleasure is the result, not the cause, of 
the desire. 

But apart from this question of anticipated feeling, it is clear 
to modern psychologists that men do not “strive after happi- 
ness”!? or “satisfaction” or any other all-inclusive object of 
desire, but after definite, concrete, realizable objects—a college 
degree, a political office, a million dollars, the control of a rail- 
way.18 

It is these concrete objects, and not the remote reasons for 
desiring them, which are the effective motives of action and 
which, consequently, are to be appealed to for the explanation of 
acts so motivated. It is notorious, for example, that the ac- 
countancy employed by business men runs in terms of money, 
not in terms of “consumption goods” or of “psychic income.” 
The habitual resort to the pecuniary accountancy would require 
to be explained in a genetic account of business enterprise, but 
for the study of current business traffic it is to be taken as a 
datum, analysis of which would be irrelevant to the problem in 
For, in order to react to the image, we must attend to it, and this, as Titchener 
has pointed out, is impossible. ‘We cannot attend to affection at all; if we 
attempt to do so, the pleasantness or unpleasantness eludes us and disappears” 
(Text-Book of Psychology, p. 231). Further, proof of the reality of a feeling- 
image appears to be impossible. There is no way of discriminating, introspec- 
tively, between an incipient or other feeling and the alleged image of the 
feeling. That is, there are no qualitative marks of the feeling itself by which 
the feeling and its image can be differentiated. 


For this last point, as also for much helpful criticism, the writer is in- 
debted to Mr. J. G. Scott, a graduate student at the University of Missouri. 


“ Bohm-Bawerk, Positive Theory of Capital, p. 9. 


“Compare Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, p. 270; Dewey, Psychology pp. 361, 
362. 
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hand. To resolve this money accountancy into terms of antici- 
pated “gratification,” after the fashion of marginal-utility theo- 
rists, is worse than useless: it is a false explanation of, or rather 
an attempt to explain away, the phenomenon in question. 


The foregoing brief review should serve to make it clear that 
the hedonistic theory of “reasonable conduct” is a psychological 
misconception. Few economists of the marginal-utility per- 
suasion are notable for their acquaintance with modern psychol- 
ogy; yet certain disciples of even this school have latterly come 
to feel that the ancient standpoint no longer affords a secure 
basis for economic analysis. But these doubters have not thereby 
been led to relate their economic speculations to more tenable 
psychological views. Instead they (1) have sought to escape 
hedonistic implications by a change of phraseology without sub- 
stantial change of content, or else (2) they have denied that the 
soundness of hedonism is essential to the validity of doctrines 
based on hedonistic postulates. These two lines of defense 
against the anti-hedonistic protest require separate consideration. 

1. A good illustration of the pious effort to modernize an 


antiquated system of doctrine by slight alterations of terminology 
is Professor Fetter’s use of the term “gratification.”’4 That this 
word, as used by Professor Fetter, carries a hedonistic content is 
sufficiently apparent from the following passages: “The [ration- 
ally conceived] purpose of industry is to gratify wants.’?* “The 
substitution of goods in men’s thought is the shifting of the 
choice from a good that does not give the highest gratification 


economically possible at the time to another good that does.”?® 


“Time-discount” (interest) is an “anticipation of the difference 
between present and future gratifications.’”"7 “The value of all 
things must be traced back to gratification, to the relation of 
goods with psychic income’?*—psychic income being the flow 


% Of the same character are Professor Carver’s “satisfaction of desire” and 
Professor Fisher’s “psychic income.” 

Fetter, Principles of Economics, p. 9. 

8 Ibid., p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 150. 8 Tbid., p. 277. 
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of pleasant feelings experienced or anticipated from the act of 
consumption.?® 

2. Some adherents of the marginal-utility school insist that 
the whole issue between hedonists and anti-hedonists is irrelevant 
to value theory. Admitting that marginal utilitarians usually 
have been hedonists they deny that the marginal-utility doctrines 
stand or fall with hedonism. Those who take this position—and 
their number includes the chief apostle of the faith?°—assert that 
economics is concerned only with the fact of choice between goods 
or between alternative activities, and not with the basis of 
choice.*!_ But if this be true, all talk of “gratification,” “psychic 
income” or the “balancing of utilities’ must be thrown out of 
economic discussion—whereupon the whole literature of marginal 
utility reduces itself to a meaningless jargon. For if choices are 
really made between goods and not between the “utilities” repre- 
sented by the goods, why talk of “utility” at all? And, if it be 
admitted that economic choice is more frequently the outcome of 
habit, suggestion, and the like, than of a rationalistic weighing of 
alternative gratifications, the marginal-utility analysis of price 
loses all its significance. 

That the disavowal of hedonism does deprive marginal-utility 
economics of its whole content may be shown by applying the 
expurgated theory to a single concrete case. At the town where 
this paper is being written pork chops are selling for eighteen 
cents a pound. The most naive explanation of this fact, in terms 
of the marginal-utility theory, is that some portion of the whole 
supply of pork chops offered for sale possesses a “utility” to the 
purchaser precisely equal to the “utility” of the “marginal in- 
crement” of some other good procurable for the same money- 
outlay. Hence, if the price should rise by even a fraction of a 
cent, some portion of the supply would be left unsold, since the 


” More naively hedonistic expressions are not wanting in Professor Fetter’s 
writings. Thus: “Our economic bookkeeping can be made to balance only 
when real income be looked upon as a flow of pleasure in all cases” (Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Vol. XV, p. 27). 

* Bohm-Bawerk, Grundziige der Theorie des wirtschaftlichen Werts, pp. 
49-50. 


= Davenport, op. cit., pp. 305-11; especially p. 306. 
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“marginal purchaser” might then procure a greater “utility” by 
an equal money-outlay for some other commodity.?? 

All this is intelligible enough if a hedonistic content be given 
to “utility.” To a hedonistic man “the pleasure and benefit” of a 
barrel of apples may be comparable with “the pleasure and 
benefit” of a hat or a theatrical performance.?* Moreover, since 
the hedonistic man is, ex hypothesi, endowed with a high degree 
of foresight and hindsight, it may be assumed that his “marginal 
purchase” of pork chops in the winter exactly balances in respect 
of “utility” his “marginal purchase” of underclothing the pre- 
ceding autumn, or of peaches the ensuing summer. For hedo- 
nistic men, accordingly, the comparison of the utility of different 
goods, at different times, or even to different persons, presents no 
insuperable difficulty. 

But the case is otherwise when the theory attempts to take 
account of (non-hedonistic) human beings. A restaurant-keeper, 
in the course of a morning, orders pork chops for his kitchen, coal 
for his furnace, and a box of cigars for himself. Possibly he 
hesitates between a prime cut of pork costing $1.80 and an in- 
ferior grade costing $1.55, between Missouri coal for $2.75 and 


Illinois coal for $3.00, between one brand of cigars at $3.25 and 
another at $3.50. Here are three “marginal increments” of the 
same price magnitude. Can it be said that they represent the 
same utility magnitude, as the theory would require? The caterer 
may compare the two brands of cigars in respect of the pleasure 
felt as he imagines himself smoking the one or the other. Most 
likely he compares the two sorts of coal in respect of fuel-value, 


2 Clark, Essentials of Economic Theory, chap. vi. 

Some careless statements of the Austrian doctrine imply that value is pro- 
portional to “marginal utility,” or even directly proportional to “utility.” Thus 
Professor Carver writes: “.... the value of a transferable thing depends 
upon how much it is wanted in comparison with other transferable things,” 
which he terms an “obvious assumption.” (“Diminishing Returns and Value,” 
Rivista di Scienza, Vol. VI, No. 12.) That is, a six-dollar pair of shoes is 
wanted twice as much as a three-dollar hat—which to the writer appears to be 
an obvious absurdity. The statement in the text above is not accurate Austrian- 
ism (see below), but it is believed to represent Professor Clark’s analysis at its 
best. 


* Clark, op. cit., p. 98. 
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dirtiness, and the like without thinking of these qualities in feel- 
ing-terms. It is almost certain that he will decide in favor of 
one or the other grade of meat according to his expectation of 
profit and that he will not resolve this prospective money-gain 
into consumption-units of any sort. Can quantitative equivalence 
be predicated of things so disparate as pleasant feelings, fuel- 
value, and money-gain? Clearly this cruder formulation of the 
utility theory necessitates some common denominator of “util- 
ity,” such as the pain-pleasure jelly of unrefined hedonism. 

The more sophisticated formulation of the doctrine does, in- 
deed, escape the necessity of finding a common denominator of 
“utility,” but it does so only by becoming inconsequential. This 
formulation runs that the market price of pork chops is fixed at 
eighteen cents because to the “marginal purchaser” of the exist- 
ing supply the “subjective significance” of a pound of pork chops 
is greater than the “subjective significance” of eighteen cents’ 
worth of any other good but less than the “subjective signifi- 
cance” of eighteen-and-a-half cents’ worth of some other good. 

What precisely does this mean? The “subjective significance”’ 
of pork chops may be an estimate of their food-value, or a mental 
picture of pork chops and gravy on the supper table, or again, it 
may be merely the recollection of Mary’s request:to bring home 
pork instead of beef. The “marginal purchaser” may compare 
a quarter’s worth of pork chops with a pound of sirloin steak, or 
with two cigars, or, as is most often the case, with nothing in 
particular. The “marginal purchaser” will, indeed, buy a greater 
quantity of pork chops at eighteen cents than he would at fifteen 
cents a pound—otherwise he would not be a “marginal purchaser”’ 
—but his decision to take two pounds instead of three is much 
more likely to be based on a vague conviction that he “cannot 
afford” to spend more than about so much for 2 mess of pork 
than upon any comparison of pork chops with other goods. For 
“marginal purchases,” like others, are made with very different 
degrees of deliberateness. A business man’s “marginal” invest- 
ment in his business will commonly be made after a careful can- 
vass (in pecuniary terms) of alternatives; his “marginal 
increment” of restaurant service is likely to be purchased in quite 
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unreflective response to the suggestion of an expectant waiter or 
the example of his dinner companions. To speak of a “balancing 
of utility” in such a case of unreflective purchase is simply absurd 
—there being no balancing of “utility” or of anything else in the 
case. And unreflective buying of “consumption goods,” if not 
“normal,” is, at least, fairly common. 

If, then, all hedonistic implications be disavowed, what is the 
significance of saying that the “utility” of a pound of pork chops 
is only just greater than the “utility” of eighteen cents’ worth of 
something else? The statement can mean only that the pork is, 
at the moment of purchase, preferred by the purchaser to any- 
thing else (perhaps nothing) with which it is, at the moment, 
actually compared—otherwise it would not be bought. The 
pork is purchased because it is preferred—the proof of the pref- 
erence being the fact of purchase. All of which is unilluminating 
enough as an explanation of the “marginal purchaser’s” pref- 
erence. 

And it is equally unilluminating as an explanation of the price 
of pork. In the last analysis it says only that pork chops sell at 
eighteen cents because some portion of the supply in the market 
would remain unsold at any higher price. It was already ob- 
served by them of old time that the sales of a commodity com- 
monly fall off when its price rises relatively to the prices of 
other commodities. It adds nothing to the older doctrine to say 
that sales fall off because some persons buy other things or keep 
their money in their pockets. 

To conclude this stage of the argument: If the marginal 
utility theory be interpreted hedonistically it is psychologically 
invalid. If the theory be deprived of its hedonistic content it is 
reduced to the unobjectionable statements: (1) that men will not 
buy a thing unless they want it; (2) that a commodity cannot be 
sold for more than somebody is willing to pay for it; (3) that 
in a perfect market no one will pay more for a given commodity 
than anyone else. Surely it needed no bulky volumes and a pro- 
fusion of obscure terminology to tell us this. 
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II 

Our second proposition is that, quite irrespective of its psycho- 
logical inadequacy, the marginal-utility theory falls short of prac- 
tical usefulness. It does not solve concrete problems of price, 
but only translates them into a jargon hard to be understood. If 
this proposition can be established the futility of the theory will 
be sufficiently shown. 

Men need to understand market price as a guide to either 
individual or social action. To cite a single instance, farmers 
and meat-packers wish to predict the price of hogs in order that 
they may shape their business operations in accordance therewith. 
The “consuming public” also is interested in the price of hogs, 
not merely as an aid in forecasting the probable future price of 
hog-products, but as throwing light on the question how far the 
high price of meat is due to the cost of growing and packing hogs 
and how far to causes susceptible of social control. The first 
requisite to the intelligent handling of either problem is evidently 
an analysis of the forces at work in the hog-market. Does the 
marginal-utility theory afford such an analysis? 

The average price of hogs at Chicago was $8.10 on October 
4, 1909, and had fallen to $7.53 on October 14. How is this to 
be explained? The marginal-utility theory has it that the price, 
on any given day, is fixed at a point between the “marginal price- 
offer” and the “marginal refusal price” —by which terms is meant 
the money-expression of the “subjective value” of hogs to the 
“marginal buyer” and “marginal seller” respectively.2* It is 
clear, then, that the price of hogs fell because the “marginal 
price-offer” and the “marginal refusal price” simultaneously de- 
clined. 

But is this anything more than a puzzling restatement of the 
problem? It says only that the “marginal buyer” was disposed 
to pay less, and the “marginal seller” willing to take less, on 
October 14 than on October 4. As to the reasons for this change 
of heart we are left completely in the dark. And we are just as 
little enlightened as to the forces which fix the price on any given 
day. The “marginal price-offer’ is simply the lowest offer which 

* Bohm-Bawerk, Positive Theory, Book IV, chap. iv. 
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any buyer can make without being outbid by other buyers. Like- 
wise, the “marginal refusal price” is simply the highest price 
which any seller can ask without being undersold by other sellers. 
If there is a “perfect market,” so that all hogs of a given grade 
are sold for the same price—which, of course, never occurs— 
“marginal price-offer” and “marginal refusal price” will coincide, 
or nearly coincide, with each other and with market price. But 
the “marginal” bid and offer are only in an infinitesimal degree 
the cause of the market adjustment; they count for no more in 
that adjustment than do any other bids or offers.2> The “margin” 
of price-paying or price-refusing disposition is what it is only 
because of the action of all the buyers and sellers in the market. 
And the action of buyers and sellers is wat it is only because 
of all the forces which bear upon hog-supply, on the one hand, 
and upon the demand for hogs, on the other. That is to say, the 
“margin’’ is the resultant of all those forces which fix market 
price. The “margin” is, indeed, a purely a posteriori fact. Bar- 
ring omniscience, there is no way to ascertain the position of the 
“margin” until the “going price” has been established. To say 
that the price of hogs fell because the “marginal price-offer” for 
hogs declined is, therefore, to say that the price fell because it 
fell. Hogs sold at $7.53 because they did not sell for more. 
Nor, seemingly, is the marginal analysis capable of carrying 
us much farther than this. Utility theorists would, indeed, point 
out that, hogs being an “intermediate good,” their value is “re- 
flected back from the value of hog-products”—ultimately from 
the “gratification” afforded by the consumption of meat and lard. 
It would appear, then, that hog-buyers anticipated an approaching 
fall of some 7 per cent. in the “marginal want-gratifying power” 
of hog-products and reduced their “marginal price-offers” accord- 
ingly. But the “marginal want-gratifying power” of hog-prod- 
ucts exists only with reference to a given quantity and only 
because of all those facts—dietary habits, customs, climate, and 
the like—which create the demand for pork. “Marginal want- 
gratifying power,” accordingly, requires to be explained by 
showing how the demand for, and the supply of, hog-products 
*™ Compare Davenport, op. cit., pp. 548, 549. 
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come to be what they are. And the effect of changes in the esti- 
mated future “marginal want-gratifying power” upon the present 
price of hogs can only be explained through an analysis of the 
hog-market. The net result of all this talk of “ultimate want- 
gratifying power” is to call attention to the fact—which was in 
no danger of being overlooked—that the estimated future price 
of hog-products is one of the elements in the present demand for 
hogs. 

Thus the marginal analysis leaves the problem just where it 
was at the outset—the fall in the price of hogs is still to be ex- 
plained. Price can no more be explained by saying that it tends 
to coincide with “marginal price-offer” than by saying that it 
is such as to equate “demand and supply.” Indeed, the older 
phraseology is to be preferred, as being more familiar. The 
choice of phraseology is, however, a minor matter. The impor- 
tant question is an explanation of price-movement, and this is to 
be found, not in a phrase which describes the outcome, but in 
an analysis of the market forces which make the outcome what 
it is. 

In the present case, all would agree that the general level of 
the price of hogs is determined by the relative demand for hog- 
products over against the relative scarcity of hogs. Both these 
factors require detailed analysis. But, for the present purpose, it 
is sufficient to point out that between the hog-grower and the 
“ultimate consumer” intervenes a complex market organization 
capable of producing quite wide variations in the price of hogs 
without any marked change either in the pork-eating habits of the 
population or in the aggregate supply of hogs. It is to this 
market organization that attention must be directed if either the 
rapid fluctuation of live-stock prices or the wide margin between 
these prices and the retail cost of meat is to be explained. 

Such a study as is here suggested—but which, of course, can- 
not here be carried out—would probably show that drovers, com- 
mission men, and speculators?® serve to increase the margin 
between what the farmer receives and what the consumer pays. It 
would show that the same result is powerfully furthered by an 


* Refers, of course, to persons technically so termed in the live-stock market. 
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understanding or “community of interest” between the large pack- 
ers who are almost the sole buyers of hogs. Further, it might 
appear that the short-term fluctuations in live-hog prices are 
largely produced by the concerted action of the packers. They 
cannot keep the price of hogs too low without disastrously affect- 
ing the supply, any more than they can push the price of meat 
too high without disastrously restricting sales. But, from time 
to time, they can force a reduction in price by “staying out of 
the market,” so that a large number of hogs are left unsold in 
the pens and a sharp decline occurs.” When receipts begin to 
fall off, an advance is permitted until conditions again become 
favorable for a “raid.” The average price is, in this way, kept 
considerably below what it would be in a competitive market, but 
it is kept so by wider and more frequent fluctuations than would 
probably otherwise occur. But, if some price-fluctuations are to 
be thus accounted for, others are due to more fortuitous occur- 
rences—a railway wreck delaying deliveries, an unexpectedly 
large or small “run” of hogs, (sometimes wilfully) erroneous 
estimates of the day’s receipts. Lastly, it is a well-known fact 
that quite different prices are paid, even at the same moment, for 
equally desirable “lots” according to the market information, the 
judgment, the anxiety to buy or sell, the “bargaining ability,” the 
business connections and even the luck of different buyers and 
sellers. 

Correctness, much less adequacy, is not claimed for the fore- 
going analysis. The point intended to be made, by way of 
illustration, is that some such detailed analysis is indispensable to 
the proximate solution of any price-problem. The marginal 
analysis gets nowhere precisely because the margin, whether of 
utility or of cost, is fixed by the very forces which determine 
price. The “marginal utility” of turkeys at Thanksgiving is the 
resultant of very numerous demand-forces—the ceremoniai fit- 
ness of a turkey dinner to express the feeling of thankfulness, the 
state of trade and industry, the numbers of the population, the 
diffusion of wealth and of Thanksgiving’ customs—and of equally 
numerous supply-forces—the usual cost of growing turkeys 


See Chicago Daily Tribune, October 13, 1909. 
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(itself in part determined by the price which turkey-growers ex- 
pect to realize), the accidents of the particular turkey-growing 
season, the degree of monopoly possessed by private car-lines, the 
organization of the commission and retail poultry-markets. Any 
change in any one of the demand factors will alter the “marginal 
utility” and the price of the existing supply and will affect the 
“marginal cost” and the amount of next year’s supply. Any 
change in any supply factor will alter the “marginal cost” and 
the amount, and hence the “marginal utility,” of this year’s 
supply. Hence analysis of these factors is necessary in order to 
ascertain the position of the margin, either of utility or of cost. 
But these are just the factors of market price, so that analysis of 
them will give the solution of the problem for the sake of which 
alone the position of the margin is sought to be ascertained. 

It may be thought that all this insistence upon detailed analy- 
sis is uncalled for—no theorist ever supposed that general 
principles could be applied to particular cases without due allow- 
ance for the circumstances of each case. But, in the view here 
spoken for, it is just these “particular circumstances” and not the 
“general principles” that are of chief consequence for the problem 
of market price. It is not “the value problem whole—all com- 
modities in their inter-relations of exchange”**—much less the 
ultimate ground of value, but particular prices—the money-ex- 
change relations of particular commodities at particular places 
and times—the movements of prices, the amenability of prices to 
social control—to which practical interest attaches and with 
which economists must concern themselves, if their “science”’ is 
to be more than an intellectual pastime. Now, price in this sense 
is always a particular case, explicable only by the forces at work 
in this particular situation. These price-determining forces are 
so numerous, and they vary so much, both in number and in rela- 
tive importance, from one situation to another, that no generaliza- 
tion about price which is of much significance can be true. It is, 
to be sure, often convenient to comprehend the multitudinous 
price-factors in some general formula—as that price depends 


* Davenport, op. cit., p. 33. The passage cited refers to Ricardo’s concep- 
tion of the value-problem. 
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upon the demand and supply forces in the particular case, to- 
gether with the relative “strategic” position of buyer and seller. 
But such a formula has meaning only as content has been given 
to its terms by previous analysis; and it is applicable to any con- 
crete case only in the sense of pointing to the need of specific 
analysis. 

The marginal-utility theory aims at showing, not how price 
is determined in any actual case, but how price would be deter- 
mined if men were to act in certain ways under certain assumed 
circumstances. This mode of theorizing is grounded upon the as- 
sumption that the behavior of men in any given situation can be 
predicted from elementary human nature. It appears that adepts 
of the theory have misconceived human nature, and that the situa- 
tion in which they assume market price to be worked out never 
actually occurs. But the decisive objection to this whole line of 
doctrine goes to the basis upon which it is built up. Elementary 
human nature may (or may not) be fairly uniform, but it func- 
tions through institutions, and these are not uniform. The be- 
havior of men can be neither predicted nor understood apart 
from their habitual modes of thought and from the institutional 
situation in which they act. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
a century and a quarter of diligent research into “labor-pain,” 
“abstinence,” “marginal utility,” and the like, should have con- 
tributed substantially nothing to “the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” 

Marginal-utility economics is an admirable body of dialectics 
—scarcely surpassed for subtlety, reach, and want of content by 
the finest products of mediaeval scholasticism. It affords un- 
rivaled opportunity for the pursuit of refined distinctions between 
elusive ideas and for the multiplication of strange-sounding 
terms. “Economics” of this type strongly attracts men of a 
metaphysical turn of mind, and will doubtless continue to be culti- 
vated. But it has not contributed, and it cannot contribute, to 
the elucidation of any practical problem. 

E. H. DowNey 


UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI 





PIONEER INDUSTRY IN THE WEST?! 


In the early economic life of the West there was no one 
feature which accounted for more of its peculiarities than the 
single fact of its isolation. This situation determined in a large 
measure the character of the social life, affected strongly the 
nature of certain industries, and influenced the attitude of the 
pioneer toward the various great issues. The inaccessibility of 
this region was emphasized from the very beginning in the long 
and laborious journey of the immigrant into the valley; in the 
difficulty which he experienced, after he had once become estab- 
lished, in disposing of his surplus; and in the high prices which 
he paid for many articles now regarded as necessities, including 
coffee, tea, and sugar.2. The craze for internal improvements 
which characterized western governmental policy in the years 
prior to 1840, and the great significance attributed to the intro- 
duction of the steamboat on “western waters,” were directly 
traceable to the same cause, as was also the economic self- 


sufficiency of the farm and household. Further, it would be 
difficult to say how much of the hard times in this section, money 
evils, debts, agitation for paper money, “stay” laws, and loose 
commercial honesty, were connected with the fact that the West 
in its isolation was compelled to work out its own problems 
without substantial relief or influence from the older portion 


*Much of the material in this article is contained in a monograph written 
by the present writer for the Carnegie Institution of Washington, under the 
title of Industrial History of the Central Mississippi Valley. Assistance is 
hereby acknowledged. 

* According to the entries in the old account-book of Joseph Philipson, a 
merchant of St. Lous, sugar in that town in December, 1808, sold for 75 cents 
per pound for loaf, and 3714 cents for brown. Tea sold for from $1.75 to $3.50 
per pound, and coffee for 75 cents. Loaf sugar at Cincinnati in May, 1816, sold 
for 40 cents, and at Zanesville, Ohio, in 1818, for 50 cents. Moist sugar at 
Albion, Ill, in 1819, brought 31 cents per pound. The coming of the steam- 
boat, which lowered freight rates, had an important effect on the prices of this 
class of articles. New Orleans sugar was quoted in Cincinnati in 1826 at from 14 
to 16 cents, See Niles’ Register, XXIX, 363, XXXV, 387, and X, 369. Also, 
Thomas Hulme, in Thwaites’s Early Western Travels, X, 75, 108. 
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of the East. Finally, the fear of being shut out from the world 
determined the line of early settlements, which moved along the 
great rivers, and projected like fingers up the small streams, 
always keeping as near as possible to wood and water—a situa- 
tion which is clearly shown by the early population maps of the 
West. The streams, therefore, offered the only hope for the 
marketing of the produce, and the timber usually found along 
the banks of the same provided the material for flatboats, upon 
which, long after the introduction of the steamboat, a great deal 
of the produce was floated to market. To settle any distance 
inland was to condemn oneself to great hardships, and to make 
it impossible to raise money with which to pay off the debts on 
the farms. 

A detailed study will bring out these facts. About the year 
1805, the usual price of carriage over the country roads was 
stated to have been 50 cents for 100 pounds for every twenty 
miles. At this rate corn, which before 1835 rarely sold for as 
much as 35 cents per bushel, would not stand the expense of 
moving twenty-five miles, even though it had been produced 
without cost. On the same basis, the area in which wheat could 


be sold at a profit to the farmer was limited to a radius of from 
fifty to seventy-five miles In Kentucky, the most populous 
state in the West in 1805, “there was not a single species of 
product, with the exception of ginseng, that would bear the 
expense of carriage by land from that state to Philadelphia.”*® 


* According to Faux, a farm on a road or stream sold for from 50 to 100 
per cent. more than land situated back from the highway, although of no better 
quality. In the case of a farm on a much-frequented road, a tavern was often 
found to be a profitable means of investing capital, for in such an establish- 
ment the produce, in the form of food, sold for more than double what it 
would bring in the country markets. See Faux, “Journal,” in Thwaites’s Early 
Western Travels (1820), XII, 18. 

*Forty bushels of corn were a load for four horses through the worst 
roads, and at a rate of $4.00 a day for the expenses of carriage, the farmer’s 
return for the load was not much over $4.00. It is to be noted, however, that 
owing to the fact that the hard-pressed pioneer consumed or otherwise dis- 
posed of most of his corn before spring, seed corn, in that season of the year, 
often brought a dollar a bushel. See Faux, “Journal,” in Thwaites’s Early West- 
ern Travels, XI, 291. 

5 F. A, Michaux, “Travels,” in Thwaites’s Early Western Travels, III, 204. 
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In view of this situation, it is easy to see why the farmers turned 
their corn into whiskey, or fed it to hogs, driving the animals to 
market, rather than attempting to make a profit from the sale of 
the grain. The same condition that made it unprofitable for the 
farmer to ship bulky articles like grain, made it impossible for 
him to import from any great distance tools used on the farm, 
including heavy agricultural implements, and thus, in the absence 
of adequate means of transportation, the burden of manufacture 
fell upon the small mechanics, chiefly blacksmiths, in every 
locality—a fact which explains the wide dispersion of manu- 
facturing industry during the pioneer days. 

Not only were the various portions of the West in a large 
measure isolated from each other, but because of the distance 
down river by way of New Orleans and the ocean to the sea- 
board cities of the Atlantic, and on account of the bad roads 
over the Alleghany Mountains, the western region as a whole, 
before the building of the canals, was shut out from any consid- 
erable commercial relation with the East. These difficulties are 
reflected in the freight rates prevailing between the East and 
West during the pioneer period. In 1784 it cost $249 a ton to 
bring iron from Philadelphia to Presque Isle (Erie), Pennsyl- 
vania.® Salt, a very necessary article, brought over the mountains 
on the backs of animals, sold for as much as eight and ten dollars 
a bushel, its great cost making the quest of salt springs one of 
the very first duties of the western pioneers. Between Pittsburg 
and Wheeling and the eastern cities the freight rate for years 
ranged from $5.00 to $8.00 per hundredweight.? To the more 
distant points in the Ohio valley the rate was, of course, higher. 
The cost of bringing one hundred pounds from New Orleans to 
Pittsburg by flatboat or barge during the years 1786 to 1811 had 
been about $6.75 per hundredweight.§ In 1802 the cost of car- 
riage from Philadelphia and Baltimore to Lexington, Kentucky, 


°J. L. Bishop, History of American Manufactures, I, 567. 
*E. W. Gould, Steamboat Navigation, 121. 


*Ibid., 121, 162, 194, 197, 199. The fact that the wagons between Pitts- 
burg and the East often had to return empty no doubt tended to keep the 
Tate up. 
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ranged from $7.00 to $8.00 per hundred. From Baltimore to 
Zanesville, Ohio, the rate was $10.00 in 1818, and up river from 
New Orleans to Zanesville, via Shippingport, it was $6.50.!° 

Protected by these tremendous freight imposts, the nascent 
industries of the West, once started, continued to grow without 
coming into serious competition with the established manu- 
factures of the East. 


*F, A, Michaux, “Travels,” in Thwaites’s Early Western Travels, X, 203. 


* Thomas Hulme, “Journal,” in Thwaites op. cit., X, 75. A study of western 
freight rates reveals a gradual betterment of the conditions, In the days of the 
flatboat and keel, the trip from New Orleans to Pittsburg required from 75 to 
100 days. About 1815, a keel made the trip from New Orleans to the falls of 
the Ohio (Louisville), in 99 days, and this was considered good time. In 18109, 
a steamboat made the trip from New Orleans to Shawneetown, IIll., in 13 days 
and 19 hours; in 1825, a trip to the same place was made in 8 days. See 
Edwardsville Spectator, June 5, 1819, and March 22, 1825. As to freight to 
different parts of the valley, George Imlay said that the rate from Pittsburg to 
Kentucky was one shilling per hundredweight about 1793, and that forty tons 
could not be taken from Philadelphia or Baltimore to the falls of the Ohio for 
under £1,600. In 1817-18, the rate from Shawneetown to New Orleans was 
$1.00 per hundred, and to return, $4.50. The rate from Shawneetown to Pitts- 
burg was $3.50. In 1819, it cost 25 cents per bushel to send corn from Vin- 
cennes, Ind., to New Orleans—a rate which was prohibitive. The rate from 
New Orleans to Louisville in 1818 (May) was $6.25. It is to be noted that 
the differences between down-river and up-river rates were due to the great 
difficulty of working up stream before the perfection of the steamboat. From 
Albany to Buffalo in 1821 the rate was $4.00 per hundred, and it was esti- 
mated that when the Erie Canal was completed the rate would fall to $4.00 
for a ton. The prediction was realized. The rate from St. Louis to Alton, 
lil, in 1837-38, ranged from 25 to 75 cents per hundred, according to the state 
of the river. By 1834, the rate between Philadelphia and Pittsburg had been 
reduced to $1.50. In the same year it was stated that freight could be sent from 
New York to Cincinnati for one cent per pound. Such was the revolution due 
to canal and steamboat. The stage of the river, however, long affected the 
river rates. During low water the river rate from Pittsburg to Cincinnati 
ranged between $1.00 and $2.00, while when navigation was easy the rate was 
only 20 to 30 cents. On groceries from New Orleans to St. Louis in 1838 the 
river rate was 75 cents. In October, 1843, it cost from 45 to 50 cents to send 
a barrel of flour from St. Louis to New Orleans; the rate on corn was 10 to 
12 cents per bushel, and on wheat 10 to 14 cents per bushel. See Edwards- 
ville Spectator, November 7, 1820, September 15, 1821; John Filson, “Settle- 
ment of Kentucky,” in Imlay’s Topographical Description, 320, 162; Welby, in 
Thwaites’s Early Western Travels, XII, 237; Fordham’s Narrative, edited by F. 
A. Ogg, 118; Flint and Hulme in Thwaites’s Early Western Travels, IX, 164, 
and X, 75; H. L. Ellsworth, Illinois in 1837-38, 116; Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga- 
sine, 457, and St. Louis New Era, October 12, 1843. 
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So circumstanced [said Harris] they will be provident of their use of 
foreign articles, they will prevent their need of many of them by setting up 
various manufactures, the raw materials of which they so abundantly possess, 
and thus supply other places without needing or being able to receive any 
return but specie. The consequence will be that this interior country must 
every year become more independent [of] other countries, more prosperous, 
and more happy.” 


Pioneer life in the West revealed several stages of growth. 
The early historians of the region were fond of describing these 
changes after the analogy of waves of the ocean.!? First came 
the backwoodsman with his crude implements of his own manu- 
facture; he loved the freedom of the forest; his home was the 
small log cabin; when the advancing waves of population pressed 
too closely upon him, he either sold out or gave up his holdings, 
and, to use his own expression, “broke for the high timbers.” 
Those who came with the second wave cleared the roads, bridged 
the streams, put up hewn log cabins with glass windows, with 
brick and stone chimneys, and built saw and grist mills. Their 
activity suggests the type of their manufactures. This wave 
rolled on, and lastly came the men of means and enterprise—the 


capitalists; small villages arose; broadcloths, silks, leghorns, 
crapes, and all the elements of luxury and refinement came into 


“T, M. Harris, Journal, ed. 1805, pp. 145-46. As a matter of fact, Harris 
saw only one side of the matter. He did not consider that the agricultural 
producers of the West would soon be sorely in need of a market, and thus would 
become dependent on the regions outside of the valley for the sale of their 
goods. Other writers foresaw the growth of manufactures in the Ohio valley. 
The situation was commented on as early as 1769 by British officials in America, 
and it was used as an argument for the discouragement of immigration. “I 
do not apprehend,” said a correspondent, “that the inhabitants could have any 
commodities to barter for manufactures except skins and furs, which will 
naturally decrease as the country increases in population, so that in a few 
years necessity would force them to provide manufactures of some kind fer 
themselves, and when all connection upheld by commerce with the mother 
country shall cease, it may be expected that an independency of her govern- 
ment will soon follow” (quoted from Dillon, History of Indiana [ed. 1859], 
85-86). 

“It would be interesting to know with whom the figure originated. Per- 
haps J. M. Peck, in his New Guide to the West elaborated it more than any- 
one else, But the figure was used by James Hall, in his Letters from the West, 
307; and much earlier by F. A. Michaux (see Thwaites’s Early Western Travels, 
III, 193-94) and by Flint (in Thwaites, op. cit., IX, 234). 
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vogue. The ring of the hammer and the hum of the shop now 
became familiar sounds.’* The evolution was not even then 
complete, but it pictured the passing of the pioneer. “Hundreds 
of men can be found,” said J. M. Peck, “who have settled for 
the fifth and sixth times on a new spot.”!4 

From the point of view of industry, pioneer life in the central 
Mississippi Valley displayed three great features. First, the 
fewness and simplicity of the tools with which the newcomers 
did their great work; second, the fact that manufactures were, 
in the true sense of the word “manufactures,” fashioned by 
hand; and finally, the home consumption of almost the entire 
product. “With no tools but an axe and an auger,” wrote Judge 
Hall, ‘the settler built his cabin, with a chimney built of sticks, 
and a door hung on wooden hinges, and confined with a wooden 
latch; chairs, tables, and bedsteads were fabricated with the 
same unwieldy tools.”'® “A horse, a yoke of cattle, a sheep or 
two, usually made up the list of their possessions, outside a few 
household goods of the most primitive kind. They would select 
the land for their future home, erect a rude log cabin, and begin 
the work of clearing the land of timber ready for seed time and 
harvest.” For household utensils, there were a few pewter 
dishes and spoons, knives, forks, tin cups for coffee and milk, a 
water pail, and a small gourd or calabash for water, with a pot 
and an iron Dutch oven.!7 The hominy mortar and the hand 
mill added to the equipment. Farm implements were of home 
construction. “Yokes for oxen, and harness for horses, the 
carts and wagons in daily use, without tires, boxes or iron were 
all manufactured as occasion required by the self-taught artifi- 
cers.”"8 The harrow was constructed with wooden teeth, and 
when in use was turned with an end forward so as not to be 
obstructed in its course by stumps and the limbs of trees with 

J. M. Peck, New Guide to the West, 119-21. 4 Ibid, 

% Letters from the West, 289. 

* W. H. Smith, History of Indiana, I, 69. 

J. M. Peck, New Guide to the West (ed. 1848), 120-25. Also, Joseph 
Doddridge, Notes on the Settlements and Indian Wars, etc., 145. 


* Davidson and Stuvé, Jilinois from 1763-1873, 294; Thomas Ford, History 
of Illinois, 42; James Hall, Sketches, 69. 
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which the pioneer fields were strewn. A sickle or reaping-hook 
was the only implement used to cut the wheat. There were no 
cradles as yet in the country, and reaping with the sickle was 
very severe labor. One of the greatest problems after the wheat 
was cut was to thresh and clean it. At times either it was 
threshed with a flail, or horses were employed to tread it out. 
On occasions, the grain was winnowed with a sheet.!® As late 
as 1833, T. Flint wrote of the West, “The people are not given 
to experiment ; [they] continue to farm in the beaten way. Agri- 
cultural improvement proceeds at a slow pace.””° In Illinois, the 
first step forward was made about the year 1820, when a fan was 
invented to clean the wheat after it had been threshed. These 
implements were manufactured and sold at Edwardsville and at 
Alton, Ill. About 1835, the diamond plow appeared in the coun- 
try.21. During the fifteen succeeding years, however, very sub- 
stantial progress was made; implements operated by horse-power 
came into use for the reaping, mowing, and sowing of the 
grain.?? 

Of all the pioneer crops, that of Indian corn was by far the 


most important. Growing with great persistence in the half- 
tilled ground in the midst of dead trunks of trees, corn yielded an 
abundant first crop, giving the poor immigrant an almost immedi- 


*John Reynolds, My Own Times, 90; Ball, Northwest Indiana, 125. 


Condensed Geography and History (ed. 1833), 398. About the same time 
James Hall wrote of the West, “The fields are rudely tilled, yet yield an abun- 
dant harvest.” (Statistics of the West, 62). Plows were manufactured in a small 
way by Newell in St. Louis about 1825. This person had been a blacksmith, 
and put up a small establishment in connection with his shop. Plows were ex- 
ported from Cincinnati before 1826; see Drake and Mansfield, “Cincinnati in 
1826” in Bullock’s Traveis, 53. 


“John Reynolds, My Own Times, go. 


2. L. Bishop, History of American Manufactures, II, 484. Reynolds, writ- 
ing about 1855, stated that it had not been ten years since the reaping and 
threshing machines had been introduced commonly into Illinois. At this later 
date the finest implements in the United States were coming to be manufac- 
tured in Illinois at Chicago, Rock Island, and elsewhere. A few years before, 
the drill for sowing grain had come into common use. The great London 
exhibition of 1851 directed attention to the comparative merits of American 
and foreign implements, and stimulated manufacture in this country. 
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ate return for his labor. Though in itself possessing small value 
in large bulk, it was for various reasons the most valuable 
stap'e; either it was easily converted into whiskey, which was at 
all times a marketable article, or it was fed to hogs which were 
driven to market, thus in the first instance giving the settlers 
two salable articles with which to pay their debts. In addition, a 
long harvest-season, an abundant yield, and the utility of all 
parts of the plant, greatly increased its value. The contribution 
of corn to the early success of pioneer industry cannot, therefore, 
be overestimated. In the woodlands, the first settlers learned 
from the Indians the method of girdling the trees, and planting 
the grain in the midst of the standing dead-wood. On the 
prairies,** after the sod had been turned, and while the tough 
grasses were being left for a season to decay, so-called “sod- 
corn,” which had been dropped in the furrows, produced a good 
half-crop, and this was stacked for fodder.** Frequently pump- 
kin seeds were scattered in the furrows at the time the corn was 
sown, and no further care was required except to throw the ripe 
product in a wagon at harvest time.2® When the corn was ripe, 


it was plucked by hand and hauled to a crib; and the people of the 
vicinity were invited to a corn-shucking—one of the great social 
events of pioneer life. 

In addition to corn, wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, Irish 
and sweet potatoes, turnips, rye for horse feed and for distilling, 
were important crops. Some tobacco was grown, and cotton, 


*%The conquering of the prairies presented peculiar difficulties. To the 
earliest comers these seemed insurmountable, because they had not learned how 
to handle the soil. The ground was hard, and the grasses and roots of shrubs 
were deep down and uncommonly tough. It was estimated that the expense of 
bringing prairie land under culture was as great as in the case of the wood- 
lands. For the first plowing, six horses, or three or four yoke of oxen were 
needed; a sheer plow was often used turning a turf of 18 to 24 inches wide, 
and from 3 to 4 inches deep. A summer fallow was necessary for the rotting 
of the roots and the proper disintegration of the soil. See H. L. Ellsworth, 
Illinois in 1837-38, 14, and Faux, “Journal,” in Thwaites’s Early Western 
Travels, XI, 256. 

*H, L. Ellsworth, Jilinois in 1837-38, 14. 

* Bradbury, “Travels,” in Thwaites’s Early Western Travels, V, 284. 
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hemp, and flax for the supply of the household clothing in- 
dustry.”¢ 

The pioneer fields presented a dismal appearance. The under- 
brush and most of the small trees were removed, but the large 
ones were either cut down within three or four feet of the 
ground, leaving the stumps standing, or else the entire dead tree 
after girdling was left standing. Necessity forced upon the first 
comers this method of utilizing the land, since on the one hand, 
the labor of clearing was great, and on the other, an immediate 
crop was needed.?* 


% Wheat along the Illinois River weighed 60 pounds to the bushel. Some- 
times the prairie lands yielded 35 bushels to the acre, though 25 bushels was the 
average. Corn, in Illinois, produced 80 bushels per acre; rye from 25 to 35 
bushels, and oats from 40 to 60 bushels. In northern Ohio, the best land pro- 
duced from 40 to 60 bushels of corn. See Evan’s “Tour” in Thwaites’s Early 
Western Travels, VIII, 194, and H. L. Ellsworth, Jilinois in 1837-38, 14. 


Wood, in Thwaites’s Early Western Travels, X, 309. Of all the critics 
of western agriculture, Flint seems to have been the most unsympathetic. About 
1818 he contended that farmers could not find profit in hiring labor, prices of 
produce being very low, owing to the fact that the produce increased much 
faster than the power of the country to consume it. At that time he stated that 
1,000 bushels of corn would not bring more than $250, not including the 
expense of carrying it to market, or allowing for the food of animals, while 
the wages of farm laborers amounted to $350 a year. See Early Western 
Travels, IX, 303. The majority of writers, however, took a brighter view 
of the situation. Ellsworth, for example, referring to Illinois, calculated 
that the total cost of bringing a tract of 320 acres under cultivation, fencing, and 
building cabins was $1,145, and that this amount could be covered by the 
wheat crop of a single year. See Illinois in 1837-38, 70. The charges of 
idleness and laziness have been brought against the western pioneers. In this 
connection, the Edwardsville Spectator of September 18, 1821, said: “The 
farmer thinks it unnecessary to plant more grain than can be disposed of at 
home; thus, part of his time passes in inactive languor; but once point to him 
a market where he may have a sure sale for his produce, and every nerve is 
exerted in the cause of industry.” In 1821, an exporting company was formed 
in Jackson County, IIL, for the purpose of assisting the farmer in taking his 
produce to market. See Edwardsville Spectator, September 18, 1821. Another 
charge against the first settlers was that of wastefulness in clearing the forests. 
In the East, particularly in Vermont, the expenses of clearing the land were 
frequently more than covered by the sale of the pearl ashes extracted from the 
burnt trees, There were persons who cleared for the sake of the ashes, In 
the West, however, labor was scarce; an immediate crop was needed, and there 
was no time for such subsidiary industries. See F. A. Michaux, “Travels,” in 
Thwaites’s Early Western Travels, III, 167. 
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One of the greatest difficulties encountered by the pioneer 
was reducing his grain to flour and meal. The want of mills 
was for years one of the most serious obstacles in the way of 
progress. When the settler did not do his own grinding he 
frequently traveled from twenty to fifty miles to find a mill.” 
For some years after the founding of Indianapolis, Ind., in 1819, 
the colony was sixty miles from the nearest grist mill, and all 
grain had to be hauled that distance. The absence of good roads 
often rendered the expense of grinding a single bushel equal to 
the price of two or three.*® Those who manufactured their own 
grain resorted to various devices. “We had often to manu- 
facture meal, when we had grain,” said a pioneer of Ohio, “in 
any way we could get the corn to pieces. We soaked and 
pounded it; we shaved it; we planed it, and at the proper season 
grated it. When one of our neighbors got a hand mill, it was 
thought quite an acquisition in the neighborhood.’*® Owing 
partly to the difficulty in reaching the mills, even corn meal at 
certain seasons of the year was scarce. “To save meal,” said 
another pioneer of Ohio, “we often used pumpkin bread, in which 
when meal was scarce, the pumpkin would so predominate as to 
render it next to impossible to tell our bread from that article. 
In after years, when in time of freezing or drought we could get 
grinding by waiting our turn no more than one day and a night 
at a horse mill we thought ourselves happy.” 

The devices employed by the pioneer in pulverizing his grain 
were a half a dozen or more in number, from the mortar, grater, 
and hand mill, which were the crudest forms of implements, 
to the wind and water mill, and the horse mill; but at best, none 
of these was a satisfactory process.8* Water-power along the 

* Faux, “Journal,” in Early Western Travels, XI, 230; John Reynolds, 
Pioneer History, 315; Henry Howe, Historical Collection of Ohio, 188, and 
W. C. Howells, Recollections of Life in Ohio, 

*W.H. Smith, History of Indiana, I, 373. 

® Henry Howe, Historical Collection of Ohio, 66. 

® Ibid. 

"The mortar was made by cutting or burning a hole in a block of wood. 


For a pestle, an iron wedge was driven into a stick of suitable size. After 
pounding, the corn was sifted, the finer portion being used for meal, the 
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small rivers and streams failed during a drought, and it was not 
available in winter, when the streams were frozen over. Wind- 
mills were dependent on the caprice of that element. The want 
of adequate milling facilities afforded a most powerful stimulus 
to the introduction of steam-power.** In Indiana, according to 
the Census of 1810, there were only thirty-three flouring mills.** 
The number in Illinois was probably less. Regarding Missouri 
in 1810, Flint wrote, “As yet there were no mills but a few in- 
different ones worked by horses.” The same person about 1826 
wrote: “Steam mills arose in St. Louis, and ox mills on the 
principle of the inclined plane.” In Missouri in 1840, there 
were 64 flouring and 636 grist mills. The total value of the 
mill product of Missouri in that year was $960,058. In 
Illinois the produce from all mills at the same time was valued at 
$2,417,826; in Kentucky at $2,437,937; in Indiana at $2,329,134, 
and in Ohio at $8,868,213.%¢ 

The struggle with the primitive surroundings was again 
manifest in the effort of the pioneer to provide himself with 
shelter*? and clothing. 
coarser for hominy. The grater was made by perforating a circular piece of 
tin with holes. The corn, still in the ear, was rubbed over the rough surface. 


The hand mill employed small stones, smaller than those used in the horse mill. 
For sifting, parchment perforated with holes was sometimes used. 


* The settlers in the vicinity of Belpre, Ohio, in 1791 constructed a floating 
mill in the Ohio River, the wheel of which was driven by the current. See S. P. 
Hildreth, Pioneer History (of Ohio), 375-76. 

“ Niles’ Register, VI, 394. 

® The figure includes flour, meal, oil, and lumber, and the same comment 
applied to the value in the other western states for 1840. 

“Compendium of the Sixth Census of the United States, 273, 285, 297, 
309, 321. 

* The pioneer prepared all the materials for his dwelling. After selecting the 
spot for his cabin, usually in the timbered land, and near some spring, the first 
operation was to cut about forty logs of the proper size and length for the 
cabin, and to haul them to the spot. For clapboards, a large oak, or some 
other timber of straight grain, was selected and split with a froe. These were 
trimmed to dimensons of six or eight inches in width and about half an inch in 
thickness. Puncheons were used for floors. They were made by splitting trees 
about eighteen inches in diameter into slabs two or three inches in thickness and 
hewn on the upper surface. The doorway was made by cutting out the logs 
after raising, and by putting upright pieces of timber at the sides. Shutters 
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Whole households [said Hildreth, writing of the early days in Ohio] 
were clad in dressed deer-skins. Some [persons] possessed great skill in 
making them soft and pliable, equal to the finest cloth. Before the intro- 
duction of sheep, buckskin pantaloons were in general use by all the 
farmer’s boys. The New England settlers, with most of the frontier inhabi- 
tants, made cloth of various materials. For the first two or three years, 
hemp was raised in small quantities, water rotted and manufactured into 
cloth. Flax was also raised.* 


Nearly every family had spinning wheels and looms. 

For years after the first settlement of Ohio nearly all the 
cloth worn in the families of the farmers, and in many cases in 
the towns, was made in the houses of the weavers by their wives 
and daughters. Necessity, as well as economy, led to this do- 
mestic manufacture. Foreign cloth was too dear for common 
use, and was only worn for the nicer dresses.°® The wool was 
sometimes carded at home, but usually it was sent off to a carding 
machine which was often set up in connection with a mill. There 
the wool was prepared for spinning by carding and making it 
into rolls from which an even thread was easily spun, either on 
a large spinning wheel or on a little treadle wheel used, also, for 
flax. The best flax was spun into fine thread for linen of which 
shirts and like wear were made; the coarser quality was turned 
into sheeting and summer pantaloons. Sometimes, the wool was 
spun into an average grade of material for either cloth or flannel. 
A mixed cloth, called linsey, was made by the pioneers through- 
out the West. It consisted of a linen warp with woolen filling. 
It was worn mostly by women and children.” 
were made of clapboards pinned on cross pieces, hung by wooden hinges, and 
fastened by a wooden latch. Not a nail or a bit of glass was used. When all 
the material was in readiness, the men of the settlement were notified to collect 
and help raise the building. See J. M. Peck, New Guide to the West (ed. 
1848), 118-23. 

*S. P. Hildreth, Pioneer History, 393. 

* Ibid. 

“W. C. Howells, Recollections of Life in Ohio, 124. When these articles 
were sold the estimated value was as follows: cloth woven one yard wide, 
$1.25 to $1.50 per yard; linsey, 50 cents per yard; flannel 75 cents; fine flax 
linen 50 cents. See Howells, pp. 124-25. Numerous advertisements of wool- 


carding can be found in the early western newspapers. On August 15, 1829, a 
person announced in the IJIlinois Intelligencer that he had a carding machine at 
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In the Ohio river towns, where the possibility existed of 
selling the cloth, mills began to appear at an early date, but inland 
the population was for many years dependent on its own industry 
for the supply of wearing material. In Indiana, for example, it 
was not until some time after the state was admitted to the Union 
that spinning mills were erected for the production of fabric for 
domestic use. These mills were small concerns depending on 
wool from the few sheep raised in the vicinity. Very often such 
establishments failed owing to the fact that the supply of raw 
material was only sufficient to keep them in operation a few 
months. Moreover, there was no facility for sending the fin- 
ished product to a more distant market.*! 

About 1809, a factory for the production of cotton and 
woolen machinery was erected at Cincinnati. During the six 
succeeding years, 23 cotton-spinning mules carrying 3,300 
spindles, 71 roving and drawing heads, 14 cotton- and 91 wool- 
carding machines were manufactured, not to mention wool-spin- 
ning machinery to the extent of 130 spindles.*2 At Cincinnati, 
in the winter of 1815-16, a woolen establishment operated by a 
20-horse-power steam engine, and capable of producing sixty 


yards of broadcloth per day, was advertised to begin operation.** 
At Lexington, Ky., in this same year, there was a large mill 
which turned out chambrays, sheetings, tablecloths, and other 


Greenville, Ill He asked his patrons to send their wool well picked, clear of 
burrs, with one pound of grease to every eight pounds of wool. “If I furnish 
grease, or pick your wool, I must be paid for it. Terms for carding 8 cents 
per pound, or one-fifth of the wool Extra charge of ten cents for mixing.” 
At Kaskaskia, June 1, 1818, the price for carding common wool was ten cents 
per pound. See Western Intelligencer of that date. At Edwardsville, June 
5, 1819, the price for carding common wool was from 10 to 12% cents, with an 
extra charge for grease. See Edwardsville Spectator of that date. 

“ According to the Census returns of 1810 there were in Ohio 18 carding 
machines, 21 fulling mills, and 768 cotton spindles in operation. The cotton 
goods made in families in that state were valued at $43,600, and woolen cloth 
at $112,485 (Niles’ Register, VI, 210). In Kentucky in 1810 there were 
4,685,385 yards of cloths and stuffs manufactured, valued at $2,057,081, and in 
Indiana the value of cloth manufactured was estimated at $159,052 (Niles’ 
Register, VI, 249, 394). ‘ 

“ Niles’ Register, IX, 35. 

* Ibid. 
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materials, to the value of $175 daily.** One hundred and fifty 
persons were employed. In fact, not only were Cincinnati and 
Lexington the seats of a very active cloth industry, but there 
were thriving establishments at Steubenville, Dayton, Zanesville, 
and New Lisbon, in Ohio; at Louisville, in Kentucky, and at 
other smaller places. On February 2, 1822, Niles’ Register 
made the following comment on the industry of Ohio: 

“The reflecting man will ponder not a little on the fact that 
wool is transported from New Jersey to be manufactured into 
cloth at Steubenville in the state of Ohio, and that such cloth 
is sent to the New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore markets.”*® 
Again on July 27 of the same year the Register said, “the success 
of her (Ohio) manufactures is already apparent; she exports 
wheat, wool, flax, etc., in large quantities to the Atlantic states, 
in the form of cloth, etc.’’4¢ 

The first sheep were introduced into Ohio about the year 
1797, or 1798, coming from Pennsylvania; but the number did 
not increase rapidly at first. In May, 1814, an inhabitant of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, wrote, “Four years ago, I believe there was 
not a merino sheep in this state, and a very few of any breed, 
nor was there any manufacturing establishment [of wool] in this 
section of the state.”*7 From this date forward, however, the 
number of merino sheep increased rapidly. In 1814, one person 
in the neighborhood of Chillicothe owned a flock of 1,000;*§ and 
in 1825, in one county alone in Ohio, namely Jefferson, there 
were approximately 25,000 sheep, one man owning a flock of 
3,000 merinos. The clip of this flock in one year was valued 


“Tbid., 369, Supplement, June 15, 1816. 

“ Ibid., XXI, 367. 

“ Ibid., XXII, 343. An establishment at Steubenville, in about 1834, is said 
to have consumed regularly 60,000 pounds of wool annually for a number of 
years prior to that date (R. Bache, View of the Valley of the Mississippi, 153). 
In the South and West in 1840, the estimated number of woolen factories was 
310, and fulling mills, 302, with an aggregate annual product of $1,098,872 
(De Bow, Commercial Review, I, 258). 

“ Niles’ Register, VI, 209. 

* Ibid, 
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at $5,000.49 The first merino sheep in Illinois were introduced 
into Edwards County about the year 1818 by George Flower, 
who, with Morris Birbeck and others, settled at Albion.*° 

The pioneer domestic manufactures, also, included cotton 
goods. A cotton patch, in all the western states, was included in 
the out-of-door cultivations, cloth of that material constituting 
the greater portion of the summer clothing. The various articles 
were colored, when so desired, with indigo or copperas; some- 
times the bark of various trees provided the coloring matter.*! 

As in the case of woolens, so with cottons, between the years 
1810 and 1820, mills sprang into existence in the Ohio river 
towns. In 1815 there were four spinning establishments at 
Cincinnati with 1,200 spindles moved by horse-power.®? Eight 
years later there were in Ohio 1,680 spindles consuming 81,360 
pounds, and in Kentucky, 8,097 spindles with a consumption of 
360,951 pounds of cotton.5* The cotton industry west of the 
Mississippi River appeared at a much later date. As late 
as 1848 there was only one spinning mill in this latter section. 
This was located at St. Louis. It was equipped with 1,600 


spindles, employed 50 persoris, and consumed 650 bales of cotton 
per vear.°4 
The culture of the castor bean and the manufacture of the 


oil deserves mention as one of the pioneer industries of the West. 
A few farmers in the interior counties of Illinois engaged in this 
business as early as 1825. In 1826, Dr. Ezra Baker, of Wabash 
County, shipped a number of barrels to New Orleans. Consider- 
able quantities were produced in Randolph, Madison, and Wayne 


“Ibid. XXIX, 130. In Cleveland County, Ohio, in 1828, there were 
upward of 33,000 sheep (Niles’ Register, XXXIV, 252). The price of wool at 
Steubenville in 1823 was as follows: for prime merino, 80 cents per pound; 
second quality, 65 cents. 

*j. L. Bishop, History of American Manufactures, II, 245. 

"Thomas Ford, History of Illinois, 41-42; F. A. Michaux and John Brad- 
bury, in Thwaites’s Early Western Travels, III, 248, and V, 285. 

" Niles’ Register, IX, 36. 

*E. Dana, Geographical Sketches, 75, 76, 82, 115. 

“Western Journal, I, 229 ff. See, also, report of Morgan Neville on “West- 
ern Manufactures,” in Ex. Doc., 22d Cong., 1st Sess., 860-68. 
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counties.°°> In Ohio, peppermint and worm-seed oil were manu- 
factured in a small way.*® 

Other industries, not strictly characteristic of the pioneer 
period, were developing to much importan@® Cities and towns 
were beginning to grow rapidly, and besides their commercial 
activity, their manufactures were Sbming*to satisfytgréat’ wants 
in every part of the West. Here, all the important trades had 
_ become well established.5? The urbin*thafufackures, therefore, 
included ironware of various descriptions, steam engines, par- 
ticularly for milling purposes, cotton mills, agricultural imple- 
ments, carriages and wagons, hats and caps, hardware, glass, 
pottery, brick and lime, soap, candles, cloth, and clothing. All 
these articles were among the exports of the western towns. 
Outside the cities, several great industries were widely dispersed. 
In 1840, there were 1,937 tanneries in 327 counties in 5 of the 
western states.°* The manufacture of liquors—whiskey, ale, 
porter—was widely distributed, almost every county having at 
least one establishment. In five western states in 1840 there 


*Tllinois Intelligencer, May 18, 1826. In the Edwardsville Spectator of 
April 19, 1825, Dr. John Todd advertised that he would receive castor beans 
or castor oil at the market price in payment for debts “already or hereafter to 
be contracted on account of [his] services.” To encourage the culture of the 
plant, John Adams of Edwardsville advertised on March 22, 1825, in the 
Edwardsville Spectator, that to “any person who will deliver me 500 bushels 
next fall of his own raising, I engage to give $50.00 exclusive of the above 
price” (i.,e., the equivalent of $1.25 per quart for the manufactured oil). 
About 1826, Adams produced 500 gallons which he sold for $2.50 a gallon; in 
1827 he manufactured 1,000 gallons which sold at $1.75. In 1830 his output 
veached 10,000 and the price ranged from 75 to 80 cents. In this connection 
see also Edwardsville Spectator, March 8, 1825, and February 1, 1823; J. M. 
Peck, Gazetteer of Illinois (ed. 1837), 228, 321; R. Bache, View of the Valley 
of the Mississippi, 224; Illinois Monthly Magazine, I, 128. 

% Drake and Mansfield, “Cincinnati in 1826,” in Bullock’s Travels, 13, note. 


* Thus, in St. Louis, according to the Directory of 1821, there were clock- 
smiths, silver-platers, engravers, stonecutters, bricklayers and plasterers, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, gunsmiths, copper and tin workers, cabinet-makers, turn- 
ers and chair-makers, saddlers, hatters, tailors, boot- and shoemakers, painters, 
bakers, coopers. There were, also, three weekly papers, two binderies, one 
brewery, a tannery, three soap and candle factories, and potteries not far dis- 
tant. In the Ohio river towns the industries were even more diversified. 


In Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky. 
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were 2,192 distilleries and breweries.5® Almost every county, 
moreover, had its blacksmith-shop wherein were manufactured 
agricultural implements and carriages. Finally, flour and grist 
mills were found everywhere. Thus, as heretofore indicated, 
the wide dispersion of industries was one of the features of the 
pioneer period. 

The disappearance of the pioneer forms of enterprise was 
gradual. The wave, so called, passed inland, moving away from 
rivers and streams as the good lands in those vicinities were 
taken up. Places which were accessible to water communication 
soon found a considerable betterment in their condition. To 
this progress the introduction of the steamboat and the building 
of canals made further contributions. Meanwhile, another sig- 
nificant change was taking place. The inadequacy of wind and 
horse-power had long been felt. Even water-power was subject 
to changes of seasons on the one hand, and on the other, was 
totally wanting in many sections. A need was now felt for a 
new power which could be made available at all times and places. 
This was supplied by the introduction into the western flour 
and saw mills of the steam engine—a change which was becom- 
ing very general about the year 1835. 


The mill period, which followed this earlier phase of pioneer 
industry, was characterized by two main features. In the first 
place, there appeared hundreds of small establishments, which 
attempted to supply only a local demand, doing business with 
a small capital, and averaging a small annual output. These 
conditions gradually changed toward 1860, when on the one 
hand, the capital and product per establishment greatly increased, 
and on the other, the number of establishments in many of the 
manufacturing industries greatly diminished. The second fea- 
ture of this period was the predominance of the mill, including 
the saw mill, the flour mill, and the grist mill, as a factor in 
production. Other industries, which had their beginning in the 
earlier pioneer period, greatly increased their output. At the 
Same time, the manufacture of boots and shoes, of clothing, and 

Compendium of the Sixth Census of the United States, 270, 282, 306, 318. 
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of beer, and the printing and publishing industries, rose to im- 
portance. The manufacture of agricrltural implements, of 
machinery, of carriages and wagons, gre.’ to large proportions.®° 

The transition from the former period to the present was 
gradual; in fact, pioneer life with its peculiar forms of produc- 
tion was still in existence in some portions of this region,*! and 
domestic manufactures, though on the decline, were still of con- 
siderable importance. These changes are indicated by the follow- 
ing table :*? 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTIONS ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS REPORTS 
OF 1840, 1850, AND 1860, AND THE PER CAPITA RATE 








State 


Value Produced 


Population 


Per Capita 
Production 








Missouri 
Missouri 
Missouri 


Illinois 
Illinois 
Illinois 


Indiana 
Indiana 
Indiana 


Kentucky 
Kentucky 
Kentucky 
Ohio 


Ohio 
Ohio 





$1,149,544 
1,674,705 
1,984,262 


993,567 
1,155,902 
923,220 


1,289,802 
1,631,039 
986,393 


2,622,462 
2,459,128 
2,095,578 


1,853,937 
1,712,196 


596,197 





383,702 
682,044 
1,182,012 


476,183 
851,470 
1,711,951 


685,866 
988,416 
1,350,428 


779,828 
982,405 
1,155,084 


1,519,467 
1,980, 329 
2,339,511 





$2.99 
2.45 
-59 


-0O9 
35 
54 


.88 
65 
-63 


3-36 
.50 
81 
-22 


.87 
.26 





This table shows that the per capita output of home produc- 
tions was least in Ohio and Indiana. This was to be expected 
from the fact that this region was nearest the western centers of 


©The period 1835-1860 also marks the beginning of iron mining in Mis- 
souri, and of the growth of the iron manufactures of that state. The smelting 
of lead in Missouri and Illincis, especially in the latter state, was pursued with 
great vigor. 

™ See, for example, Ball, Northwest Indiana, 81. 

® Figures for production taken from Sixth Census U. S. Manufactures, 359; 
Preliminary Report of the Eighth Census U. S. Manufactures, 209; Seventh 
Census U. S. Manufactures, 631, 682, 735, 797, 868; Eighth Census U. S. Agri- 
culture, 37, 45, 65, 95, 119. 
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manufacture. The fact that in Missouri and Kentucky the figures 
remained relatively high may be accounted for at least partially 
on the ground that these states were slow in developing railway 
communications, and thus their population had not such ready 
access to the manufactured goods of the Ohio region as the other 
states of this section. A steady decline, however, is noted in all 
the states mentioned. 

Some of the greatest industries of this section were at this 
time directly connected with the supply of agricultural needs. 
The appearance of numerous small industries for the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, of carriages and wagons is 
well understood, since the great increase in the production of 
corn and wheat called for mechanical aids both for planting and 
harvesting ; and in the absence of large establishments elsewhere 
adequate to supply the demand, and of a cheap means of getting 
the heavy manufactured implements to their destination, the 
strain fell upon the small mechanics’ shops in every vicinity. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that one of the 
great features of this period was the appearance of a large num- 
ber of small establishments which had only a small output. The 
study of several of the manufactures in detail will indicate this 
characteristic. In 1840, Ohio ranked second in the production 
of distilled liquors; Indiana, fifth; Kentucky, sixth, and Illinois, 
seventh.** The total capital invested in that industry in these 
states, including Missouri, was in 1840, $1,828,874, and there 
were in all 2,192 distilleries and breweries with an average 
capital, considering the whole region, of $834. In Ohio, there 
Were 390 establishments scattered throughout 57 counties. The 
total capital invested in that state, including 59 breweries, was 
$893,119. In Indiana, there were 323 distilleries in 57 counties 
with a total capital, including 20 breweries, of $292,316; in 
Illinois, 150 distilleries in 51 counties with a total capital, again 
including breweries, of $138,155; in Missouri, 293 distilleries 
in 49 counties with a total capital of $189,976, including brew- 
eries ; and in Kentucky, 889 distilleries in 74 counties with a total 
capital of $315,308, which figure also includes breweries. Thus 


*Compendium of the Sixth Census, 270, 282, 306, 318. 
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the capital per establishment in Missouri was $633; in Illinois 
$858; in Indiana $852; in Ohio $1,988; and in Kentucky $332. 
It thus appears that distilleries were widely scattered, and that 
the largest average establishment was in Ohio, and the smallest 
in Kentucky. By the year 1860 the number of distilleries had 
greatly diminished, and on the other hand, the capital invested 
and the value of the produce per establishment had greatly in- 
creased. In that year the average capital per establishment for 
the whole region was $13,500, against $830 in 1840. In 1860 
the total number of establishments in the five states wag 433, 
and the total capital invested $5,862,502. Of this am&un $2,- 
723,200 was invested in Ohio, and $1,728,400 in Illinois. The 
value of the product in 1860 was in Ohio $6,176,437, and in 
Illinois $4,302,464. 

The leather industry displays the same eharacteristics as 
described for the liquor business. Throughout this region in 
1840 there were 1937 tanneries, with an average capital of 
$1,182; in Missouri, 43 counties reported tanneries; in Illinois, 
55 counties ; in Ohio, 73 counties; in Indiana, 71 counties; and in 
Kentucky, 83. In 1860 the total number of establishments had 
diminished to 773 for the whole region, and the average capital 
had increased to $4,200, and the product per establishment to 
$6,400.°* 

These features were again strikingly illustrated in the car- 
riage and wagon industry. In 1840, in Missouri 30 counties 
reported this manufacture, with a total capital of $45,074 and an 
annual output of $97,112. In Illinois, carriages and wagons 
were manufactured in 46 counties; in Ohio, in 65 counties; and 
in Indiana, in 58. Even in 1860 the industry, Sontinuddd 
widely distributed, 1,653 establishments in the five states report- 
ing such manufacture.® 

Finally, the important industry of agricultural implements is 
described by the same characteristics. Figures are not available 
for a detailed study of this manufacture in 1840; but the status 

“See Compendium of the Sixth Census of the United States, 269, 281, 293, 


305, 317. 
® Compendium of the Sixth Census of the United States, 269, 296, 308, 320- 
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in 1860 was as follows: in Illinois 65 counties reported the 
manufacture, and the total number of establishments in that 
state was 211; the average capital employed was $9,300, and 
the value of the average annual production about $11,900. In 
Missouri there were 43 establishments with an average capital 
of $3,900, producing an average value of $7,400. Twenty-five 
counties reported the manufacture. In Indiana 44 counties re- 
ported agricultural implements, and in Ohio, 55 counties. The 
relatively small capital and output at this time are interesting on 
account of the concentration of industry which began to some 
extent to manifest itself during the early part of the period 
1860-1900. 

The second great feature of the period was the large per- 
centage which the mill product—flour, grist, and lumber—formed 
of the total value of manufactured product. In Missouri, in 
1840, the mill product amounted to 16.2 per cent. of the whole 
manufactured value in the state; in 1860, it was 30.4 per cent. 
In Illinois, in 1840, the product from mills formed 30.1 per cent. 
of the total, and in 1860, 41.5 per cent. In Ohio, at the census 
of 1840, the mill product amounted to 28.2 per cent. of the total, 
and in 1860 to 25.3 per cent. By 1870, the percentage of mill 
product to total product in all these western states had begun 
to show a considerable decline. In this year, it formed in Ohio 
only 16 per cent. of the total, in Illinois 27 per cent., and in 
Indiana 35 per cent. The mill product in Ohio in 1905 amounted 
to a little over 7 per cent. of the total, and in Indiana in the same 
year to about 14 per cent. The following table indicates this 
matter in detail.°* In 1840 there were in these states, including 
Kentucky, 1,160 flouring, 4,962 grist, and 6,027 saw mills. 

The cotton and woolen industries attained considerable im- 
portance during the pioneer period in the West, as is indicated 
in the table. 


"Compendium of the Sixth Census, 285, 309, 321; Eighth Census, 113, 145, 
319, 487. Mill product includes flour and grist, lumber and timber and planing 
mill, and in Ohio, oil, The mill products of 1864 and 1905 are not strictly com- 
parable, since the figures at the later date are not quite so comprehensive as 
those in 1860. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN MILL PRODUCT AND THE TOTAL MANU 
FACTURED PRODUCT IN 1840 AND 1860 








State 


Production from Mills 


Total Manufactured 
Product 


Percentage of 
Mill Product of 
Total 





Missouri 
Missouri 


Illinois 
Illinois 


Indiana 
Indiana 


$ 960,058 
12,721,206 


2,417,826 
23,866,432 


2,329,134 
21,784,275 


$ 5,946,759 
41,782,731 


8,021,582 
57,580,886 


9,379,586 
42,803,469 


16.2 
30-4 


30.1 
41.5 


24.9 
50-9 


Ohio 8,868,213 28.2 
Ohio 30,841,280 121,691,148 25.3 

















VALUE OF COTTON AND WOOLEN PRODUCTS IN 1850 AND 1860 








WooLen Propucts* Cotton Propuctst 


STATES 





1850 1860 1850 1860 





$723,500 
344,350 
315,270 
18,987 
230,000 


$825,231 $594,204 
649,771 86,660 
845,226 445,639 
187,613 
143,025 


$1,513,978 
265,412 
424,944 
200,845 
56,000 


Indiana 
Kentucky 
Illinois 


Missouri 142,900 

















* Eighth Census U. S. Manujactures, Introduction, xxi. 

t Ibid., 113 ff., 195 ff., 317 ff., 485 ff. 

There was a wide difference, however, between these two 
industries as they appeared in the West; for while the woolen 
manufacture was widely distributed, cotton manufacture was 
concentrated in a few localities. Thus, in 1860, fifty-seven 
counties in Ohio, eighteen in Kentucky, and forty-eight in 
Indiana reported production of woc'ens.** 

In Ohio the cotton industry was concentrated in Hamilton 
and Jefferson counties, which together reported $215,000 capital 
and $504,500 of products. In Kentucky, there was one large 
establishment in Fayette County and another in Mason County. 
In Missouri, the whole cotton industry was located in St. Louis, 
where two establishments employed together a capital of $169,000 
and produced goods valued at $230,000. In Indiana, practically 


* Eighth Census U. S. Manufactures. 
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the whole cotton industry was concentrated in Perry County. 
The establishment at Cannelton, Perry County, Ind., was one 
of the most successful in the West. It enjoyed certain advan- 
tages in common with other western manufactures, namely, 
cheap fuel and building material, and a near-by market for the 
finished product, together with a supply of raw cotton not far 
distant. The workmen were brought from Lowell, Mass., and 
were under contract to receive wages at the Lowell rate.®* 

There were other advantages which the western cotton fac- 
tories enjoyed over their eastern competitors. They could, for 
example, select their own time for receiving cotton, while the 
New England factories were either under the necessity of carry- 
ing a heavy stock or of entering the market at various times 
during the year.*° Moreover, the western mills were in the 
midst of the communities where the goods were consumed, 
and they were thus able to save the return freights. For these 
reasons, it was estimated that the New England mills were re- 
quired to carry a much heavier capital than those in the West.’° 
Still, there was frequent complaint in the West that more capital 
was needed to develop the industries, and that other manufac- 
tures were more remunerative than cotton manufacture."! 

In 1850, Missouri consumed in the manufacture of cotton 
goods 864,000 pounds of cotton; but as no cotton was produced 
in this state the quantity consumed had to be imported. Indiana, 
in 1850, produced only 56,000, and consumed 270,000 pounds. 
In 1860, this state reported none produced, but consumed 1,813,- 
944 pounds. In the state of Kentucky, about three times as 
much was consumed as produced. Ohio consumed, in 1850, 
1,708,000 pounds, and in 1860, 3,192,500 pounds, but according 


© Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XXV, 249-51. 

® Western Journal and Civilian, I, 128. 

The Western Journal and Civilian, I, 128, maintained that the New 
England establishments required a capital of $100,000 more than a good-sized 
mill in the West. 

™ An interesting discussion of this matter will be found in De Bow’s Com- 
mercial Review of the South and West, VII, 348; VIII, 307, 462, 550; XIX, 
603; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, VI, 179; IX, 253, 351, 191; XXI, 492, 
628; XXII, 26, 195, 290. 
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to the reports, none was grown at either period. It is evident, 
then, that by far the greater part of the raw material was grown 
at some distance from the place of consumption. Considering 
the cheap ocean rates on cotton, it is by no means certain that 
the advantage of being near the cotton fields was a great ad- 
vantage to the West. And on the other hand, since the finished 
product contained a large value in small bulk, the ratio of freight 
cost was low, and the eastern manufacturers were not heavily 
handicapped in competing with the western mills.7?_ But, in the 
fact that factory labor was relatively high in the West, and that 
western capital was not satisfied with less than from 15 to 25 
per cent. remuneration,’*® there is a sufficient cause for western 
capital not taking greater hold on the production of cotton goods. 

Woolen manufacture in the West partook more of the nature 
of a household industry. It therefore required less capital, and 
was not seriously embarrassed by the high price of western labor. 
Even so, however, a very large proportion of the wool grown in 
the West was exported."* 

With the closing of this period the western industries began 
to lose their primitive characteristics. Heretofore, by far the 
larger part of the industrial enterprises were involved in the pro- 
duction of such raw materials as could be brought forth with 


™See references given in the preceding note. 
™ Report of Morgan Neville on Western Manufacture, op. cit. 
™ This is shown in the following table, taken from the Seventh Census 
U. S. Agriculture, 628, 679, 732, 794, 866; Eighth Census U. S. Agriculture, 
35, 43, 63, 93, 117; Introduction to Census of Manufactures (1860), xxxv. 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF WOOL IN THE WESTERN STATES 








1850 1860 





Pounds | Pounds Pounds Pounds 


Produced Consumed Produced Consumed 





1,627,164 2,069,778 191,400 
2,150,113 a 1980, 324,300 
2,610,287 413,350 +552, 940,000 
10,196,371 | I 1687, 726 608 1,190,751 
2,207,435 | 673,900 2,329,105 1,452,500 
| 





3,221,940 19,549,605 4,098,051 














18,881,368 





The value of wool exported from Ohio in 1852 was $2,100,000; in 1858 the 
value exported was $2,649,468. Cf. Second Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Statistics for Ohio, 26-28. 
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the least amount of labor, and in working them up into the 
simplest forms of manufactures. With the growth of wealth 
and with the increase of population, these features changed. 
Not only did manufacture become more complex, but new indus- 
tries, invited by the newly discovered resources, began to come 
in. The region was no longer isolated from the other parts of 
the country. Steam mills were coming into existence ; roads were 
being built; steamboating reached its higher stages of develop- 
ment ; railroads, exerting an equalizing influence, appeared every- 
where. In another direction the West began to reap large benefits. 
To the pioneer only the surface resources were known; but 
before 1830 some of the richest deposits of iron, coal, salt, clay, 
and other materials had been discovered, and gas and oil were 
at least known to exist in some places. Now, industry began to 
concentrate where power, or resources, or capital offered the 
best opportunities for success. The industry of the succeeding 
years was especially concerned with development in the direc- 
tions which these beginnings had already established. 


Isaac LIPPINCOTT 
St, Louis, Mo, 





FOOD PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


If the present high level of the prices of agricultural products 
continues, the new generation will need to have explained to them 
what was meant by the expression “the poor farmer.” The figures 
given by Secretary Wilson are truly beyond comprehension: 
$8,760,000,0001 is said to be the value of the products of the 
farm for 1909. The value of the annual crop, of course, depends 
upon the number of units produced and the price per unit. In 
the case of a few crops the number of units produced in 1909 was 
not quite so large as it had been in some previous year, yet gen- 
erally, because of the higher price per unit, the value of each crop 
was greater than ever before. 

To the consumer, however, the price per unit, not the total 
value, is the significant thing. An effort will here be made to trace 
the price of the various food products at three different levels, at 
the farm, at wholesale, and at retail. 


I 


The farm values of the crops for the different years are given 
in the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. The data for 
the following table are taken from the Yearbook for 1908, pp. 598- 
675. The tables there presented give the cash value of the crops 
at the farm on December 1 of each year. 

Presumably this farm value is based on the price in the pri- 
mary markets, less transportation, elevator, inspection, and com- 
mission expenses, and so is taken as the best available figure from 
which to get some idea of the course of farm prices. For pur- 
poses of comparison the set of cash prices given in the Yearbook 
has been reduced to a set of index numbers. To make these index 
numbers comparable with the statistics of the Bureau of Labor 
the average farm price of each commodity for the years 1890 to 
1899 was taken as the base. These index numbers are given in 
Table I and the movement for five series of them is shown graphic- 
ally in Chart I. 


1This is divided as follows: cereal crops $3,000,000,000, crops other than 
cereals $2,700,000,000, and animal products $3,060,000,000. 
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TABLE I 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM PRICES ON DECEMBER 1 OF EACH YEAR 
(AVERAGE 1890-99 = 100) 








Cotton Oats 
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An examination of this table will show that while the percent- 
age of increase of price of all commodities for 1908, over the aver- 


CHart I. INDEx NUMBERS OF FARM PRICES 
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age of 1890-99, was, as given by the Bureau of Labor, 228, 
barley advanced 27.9 per cent., corn 75.7 per cent., cotton 24.9 
per cent., oats 70 per cent., potatoes 46.8 per cent., rye 40.8 per 
cent., and wheat 41.9 per cent. Hay, with an increase of 17.8 per 
cent., is the only one of these agricultural products which is below 
the general average, and it, in 1907, showed 53,3 per cent. increase 
as compared with an increase of 29.5 per cent. in all commodi- 
ties for that year. This tremendous increase in the value of the 
units together with the great quantity produced gives the enor- 
mous value of our crops. 


II 


Table II is taken directly from the Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Labor, No. 81 (March, 1909), pp. 338-44. It gives the index 
numbers of the wholesale prices of the commodities of which we 
had the farm prices, together with some other items. It is proba- 
bly of rather more value than the table of prices at the farm, since 
it is based on actual weekly quotations and does not involve any 
element of estimate. 


TABLE II 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS 
(AVERAGE 1890-99 = 100) 








Cotton 
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TABLE II—Continued 





Eggs 





99- 
IIo 
IIo 
114 

93 
102 

88. 

87. 

92. 
IOI 
100. 
106. 
122 
123 
135 
138 
133 
141 
142. 
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098. 
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140 
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Again, as compared with an increase of 22.8 per cent. in all 
commodities in 1908 over the average of 1890-99, we find that 
barley has risen 61.8 per cent., corn 79.9 per cent., cotton 34.8 
per cent., oats 89.5 per cent., potatoes 42.6 per cent., rye 48 per 
cent., wheat 31.8 per cent., steers 28.1 per cent., hogs 31.4 per cent., 
butter 24.1 per cent., eggs 42 per cent., flour 26.1 per cent. Hay 
again, with an increase of 18.3 per cent., is lower than the average 
of all commodities, as are sheep, with an increase of 12.3 per cent. 
It is to be noticed that in general these index numbers for 1908 are 
higher than the corresponding index numbers for the farm values. 
But no deduction as to the margin between the farm and the 
wholesale price can be drawn since, obviously, it would not be fair 
to compare an average price for the year with the price of a single 
date. 

We have, then, compared, for particular years, the index num- 
ber of all commodities with the index numbers of these various 
products. An interesting table is one comparing the index num- 
bers for the wholesale price of all commodities with those for the 
wholesale prices of farm products and food. 

This is taken from the Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 
81 (March, 1909), p. 207. A safe generalization is that since 1900 
farm products have been above the average of all commodities and 
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TABLE III 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM PropuctTs, Foop, AND ALL COMMODITIES 
(AVERAGE 1890-99 = 100) 








Farm Products All Commodities 
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food products have been below the average. The high level of 
prices in the groups fuel and lighting, metals and implements, and 
lumber and building materials, has helped to keep the general aver- 
age high. We cannot make a similar comparison of prices at 
retail, since retail food prices are the only retail prices collected. 
So there is no general retail index number comparable with the 
general index number of wholesale prices. 


III 


Retail prices next engage our attention. They will first be 
taken up in index numbers and then an attempt will be made to 
get at the actual margin between wholesale and retail prices. On 
p. 195 of Bulletin No. 77 of the Bureau of Labor (July, 1908) is 
given a table of the relative wholesale and retail prices of food. 
It is here reproduced as Table IV, and is shown graphically in 
Chart II. In this chart the index number for all commodities at 
wholesale, as given by the Bureau of Labor, is added for com- 
parison. 

The wholesale price is an average of the index numbers of 
fifty-three articles for part of the time and fifty-four for the 
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TABLE IV 


RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES 
1800 TO 1907* (AVERAGE 1890-99 = 100) 








Wholesale Retail Wholesale Retail 








102. 98.3 99. 
103. 104. Ior.§ 
101. 10S. 105. 
viz. IIo. 
107. 110. 
107. IIl. 
108. 112. 
112. 116. 
117. 120. 


112. 
115 
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*The fact that in 1890 the index number of wholesale prices was 112.4 while that of retail prices 
was only 102.1 might be taken to indicate that the wholesale price was above the retail price. To es- 
cape such errors as these, great care must be used in ing, Som two sets of index num , for index 
numbers are : eoeeeentee and so the absolute numbers for which they stand depend not only on the per- 
centage but also upon the magnitude of the base of which the index number is a percentage. The rela- 
tion of index numbers to the absolute numbers may be illustrated by a little table of index numbers 
based on some hypothetical wholesale and retail prices. The base of each series is the average of the 
five items composing It: 








Wholesale Price} Retail Price 
Index Ind 


Wholesale Prices | Retail Prices ndex 





$0.07 $0.10 140 100 

-06 .08 120 80 
+03 +12 60 120 
+04 ot 80 110 
.05 +09 100 go 








It is seen, then, that it is possible for the index number of the wholesale price to be 140 while the in- 
dex number of the retail price is 100 and yet still have the absolute wholesale price lower than the retail 
price, which of course, it always must be. 


Cart II. INDEx NuMBERS OF Foop PRICES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, AND OF 
Att COMMODITIES, WHOLESALE 
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remainder of the time. The retail prices are for the average of 
thirty articles. The wholesale prices are based on weekly quota- 
tions in one city, usually New York or Chicago. On the other 
hand, the retail prices are the average of monthly quotations from 
1,014 dealers in 68 localities. On account of these differences the 
index numbers are not comparable except on the supposition that 
the thirty articles fairly represent the movement of retail prices 
and that the fifty-three or fifty-four articles fairly represent the 
movement of wholesale prices. We shall make that assumption. 

Several facts shown by the table are worthy of note. It is 
seen that the wholesale prices fluctuate more widely than the retail 
prices. In the fluctuations of wholesale prices there is a range of 
34 per cent., while in the retail price-fluctuations the range is 24.9 
per cent. This difference is to be explained in the usual way, on 
the ground that custom has more to do with the fixing of retail 
prices and that there is more inertia to overcome in effecting a 
change. 

It is rather dangerous to attempt to draw conclusions from 
percentages of different bases, as was indicated in the preceding 
note, but it is probably safe to say that if the index number of 
wholesale food prices increases from 104.2 in 1900 to 117.8 in 
1907, an increase of 13.6 per cent., while during the same period 
retail food prices increased from 101.5 to 120.7, an increase of 
19.2 per cent., the presumption would be that there had been an 
increase in the margin between wholesale and retail prices. This 
may be stated algebraically as follows: If we let x represent the 
base of the wholesale prices (that would be the average price of 
units of all commodities for 1890 to 1899), and x+d represent 
the base of retail prices, since retail prices are always higher than 
wholesale, we can get expressions for the margins. The margin 
in 1900 would be the retail price 1.015(*-+d) less the wholesale 
price 1.042%. This may be simplified into 1.015d—.027x. In 
the same way the margin in 1907 would be 1.207(1*-+d) less 
1.178% or in simpler form 1.207d+.029%. Now since x and d 
are both positive this latter margin must be greater. 

Table V gives the index numbers for several products at retail. 
These products correspond roughly to some of those in Table II. 
The figures are taken from the Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, 
No. 77 (July, 1908). These are products which are quite closely 
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TABLE V 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES (AVERAGE 1890-99 = 100) 








Fresh Fresh 


Pork Mutton Butter Eggs Flour |Cornmeal 





100.6 | 109. 
106.9 | 112. 
106.8 | 105. 
108.1 | 96. 
96.3 | 88 
99-3 | 89 
92.8 92 
QI.4 | 104. 
96.2 | 107. 
101.1 | 94. 
99-9 | 94 
105-7 | 94 
119.1 | 94 
112.6 125.3 | 101 
113.4 | 124. 114.1 130.9 | 119 
112.9 | 126. 117.8 ‘ 131.6 | 119 
116.5 | 137-7 | 124.1 . 134.2 | 108. 
120.6 | 142.5 | 130.1 ‘ 137-7 
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connected with the farm and in general for 1907 it will be noticed 
that they are higher than the average retail index number for that 
year, which was 120.7. 

Secretary Wilson, in his annual report for the year 1909, dis- 
cusses the question of the prices at the various stages from the 
farm to the consumer. His chief concern is to ascertain what 
share the farmer has had in the increase. He uses as the base of 
his index numbers the average of the years 1896 to 1900. As these 
would not be comparable with the index number already given 
above, perhaps it will be sufficient to give his conclusions without 
giving the data upon which they are based. 


In the upward movement of beef prices under the circumstances de- 
scribed, the farmer has not shared equally with packer, wholesaler, and 
retail dealer. His raw cattle are barely as valuable as they were nine to 
fourteen years ago, and, had not the price of corn ascended to a high 
figure, perhaps he would not have shared in the least in higher beef 
prices. As it is he is getting a share through feeding corn, but not as 
much on this account as the price of corn demands. 

With regard to hogs the case is different. The farmer has received 
nearly his fair share of the higher prices of pork in the increased price 
of the unfed hogs, and he gets some of his due in the corn used for 
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feeding. The price of corn has been too high for the price of pork... . 
[p. 24]. 

The general fact is that in the upward movement of prices since 1896 
the products of the farm have fared better than any other class of com- 
modities, the only large item which is an exception being unfed beef cattle, 
the farm price of which has now barely begun to rise above the price level 
of 1896-1900 for beef cattle... . [p. 26]. 


IV 


Leaving index numbers we will now consider some actual 
prices. Retail prices are hard to deal with. They are not uni- 
form. Individual retail prices are easy to find out; but on the 
other hand retail prices vary so much from store to store, or more 
especially from locality to locality, that it is difficult if not im- 
possible to get what may fairly be called an average retail price. 
When we attempt to compare the retail prices over a period of 
time we encounter a new difficulty. As a rule, no record is kept 
of retail prices. The work of the Bureau of Labor is about the 
only exception to this statement. Wholesale prices are more 
nearly uniform and the recording of them is more systematically 
carried out in the newspapers and the trade journals. 

An attempt has been made to see how the margin between the 
retail and wholesale prices has changed. To do this, the retail 
price of a commodity for a given city, as stated in the Bureau of 
Labor Report on Retail Prices, has been taken and from it has 
been subtracted the wholesale price of the same commodity in the 
same city. Obviously, this method is open to serious objections, 
The retail prices are given from only a few stores. We cannot 
be sure that the stores taken are typical stores. It is understood 
that in choosing these stores the attempt is made to get ones at 
which laboring men trade, and that so far as possible the same 
stores are taken year after year. The retail price quotations are 
usually not very specific as to the grade of the article quoted. 

The first case is that of New York City. The results are 
given in Table VI. 

The fourteen articles there given were ones for which quota- 
tions for both wholesale and retail prices are given in the Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Labor. Of the three years, 1890, 1896, and 
1907, the first and third are taken for illustration because they are 
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TABLE VI 
CoMPARISON OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES IN NEW YORK 








1890 1806 1907 





Retail: Evaporated apples, per lb $o.1200 $0.1200 $o0.1440 

Wholesale: Evaporated apples, per Ib... 1136 0533 -0843 
-0064 .0667 -0597 
Percentage of gross profit 5.7 125.1 70.8 


Retail: Beans, per qt .1021 . 1006 . 1000 
Wholesale: Beans (g/g of bu. price) .0634 .0367 0556 
.0387 .0639 -0444 
Percentage of gross profit 61.4 174.1 79-9 


Retail: Bread, per Ib .0500 .O5CO -0533 
Wholesale: Bread, per Ib -0320 .0287 -0376 
.0180 -0213 -O157 
Percentage of gross profit 56.3 74.2 40.8 


Retail: Creamery butter, ex. per lb 2622 2353 3085 
Wholesale: Creamery butter, ex. per Ib.... .2276 .1841 . 2830 
Margi -0346 .O512 -0255 
Percentage of gross profit 15.2 27.8 9.0 


Retail: N. Y. dairy butter, per Ib .2156 -1933 3291 
Wholesale: N. Y. dairy butter, per Ib -1954 . 1665 2671 
-0202 .0268 .0620 
10.3 16.1 23-2 


-1536 -1544 -1903 
.0958 .0908 .1414 
-057 .0636 .0489 
Percentage of gross profit.............. 60.3 70.0 34-6 


Retail: Cornmeal, yellow, per Ib .0210 .0208 -0350 
Wholesale: Cornmeal, yellow, per lb -O102 0079 0136 
.o108 -O129 .O214 
Percentage of gross profit 105.9 163.4 150.7 


Retail: Eggs, nearby, fresh, per doz .2284 -1979 3341 
Wholesale: Eggs, new laid, per doz -1945 -1741 .2771 
-0239 .0238 .0570 
Percentage of gross profit 12.3 13.9 20.6 


Retail: Milk, fresh, per qt .0588 .0571 .0656 
Wholesale: Milk, fresh, per qt. (freight 
not counted) .0263 0234 +0335 

0325 0337 0321 
123.6 144.0 95-8 
Retail: N. O. molasses, per gal .5292 -4829 - 5806 
Wholesale: N. O. molasses, per gal 3542 3246 -4088 
Margin .1750 -1583 -1718 
Percentage of gross profit 49-7 45-7 42.0 


Retail: Prunes, 50s—6os, per Ib. . 1400 0883 +1217 
Wholesale: Prunes, 60s-70s, per Ib . 1068 -0581 -0593 
Margin 0332 0302 .0624 
Percentage of gross profit 3I-1 .  §2.0 105.2 
Retail: Rice, per Ib .0876 -0750 -0852 
Wholesale: Rice, per lb an = “0534 
Margin -O271 -0231 -0318 

44.8 44-5 59.5 
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TABLE VI—Continued 








1890 1896 1907 





Retail: Sugar, gran., per lb -0704 -0508 -0567 
Wholesale: Sugar, gran., per Ib .0617 -0453 -0465 
-0087 -0055 -O102 
Percentage of gross profit.............. 14.1 12.1 21.9 


Retail: Vinegar, cider (by qt.), per gal.... -2796 .2680 2534 
Wholesale: Vinegar, cider, per gal........ .1558 .1300 1725 

i 1238 -1380 -0809 
79-5 106.2 47-0 














respectively the first and last years covered by the investigation of 
the Bureau of Labor. The year 1896 is taken because it represents 
the lowest point in the course of prices as a result of the panic 
of 1893. These figures must not be taken too absolutely, for we 
cannot be sure that the wholesale and retail prices were for 
exactly the same quality. However, the percentage of gross profit 
should indicate the general course of the margin. Eight out of 
fourteen articles show an increase in 1907 over 1890. The size 
of the margin in 1896 may seem surprising, but referring back to 
Table IV we find that wholesale prices decreased much more than 
retail, so that the margin must have increased between them. In 
the case of prunes the wholesale quotation is for a cheaper grade, 
but there seems to be a fairly constant relation between the differ- 
ent grades of prunes, and it is thus probable that the figures given 
represent the course of the prices quite accurately. Referring to 
the list we see that in 1907 as compared with 1890 the percentage 
of gross profit has increased in the case of evaporated apples, 
beans, dairy butter, cornmeal, eggs, prunes, rice, and sugar; it 
has decreased in the case of bread, creamery butter, cheese, milk, 
molasses, and vinegar. Beans, prunes, rice, and sugar were lower 
in price in 1907 than in 18go. 

Chicago concerns us next. Here there was difficulty in get- 
ting wholesale quotations to cover the same years as were covered 
in the case of New York City. The retail prices are taken from 
the Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 77. The wholesale prices 
are those of a prominent jobber in Chicago. In this case we are 
confronted with a wealth of quotations. We cannot know what 
grade or in what quantity the retailer purchased. In each case 
one grade of the commodity was taken and the price for the same 
quantity was used throughout. With this method the absolute 
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TABLE VII 
CHIcaAGO WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 








1904 





Retail: Evaporated apples, per Ib 
Wholesale: Evaporated apples, per Ib .0677 


Percentage of gross profit 


Retail: Codfish, per Ib . 1000 
Wholesale: Codfish, per Ib 0663 
Margin 
Percentage of gross profit 
Retail: Cornmeal, white, per Ib 
Wholesale: Cornmeal, white, per Ib 


Percentage of gross profit 
Retail: Cornmeal, yellow, per lb 
Wholesale: Cornmeal, yellow,’ per Ib 
Percentage of gross profit 
Retail: Beans, per bu. (by qt.).........------+55 
Wholesale: Beans, per bu 
Percentage of gross profit 
Retail: Whitefish, No 1, per lb 
Wholesale: Whitefish, No. 1, per lb 
Percentage of gross profit 


Retail: F. C. Cheese, per Ib 
Wholesale: F. C. cheese, per Ib 


Retail: N. O. molasses, per gal 
Wholesale: N. O. molasses, per gal 


Percentage of gross profit 


Retail: Japan tea, per Ib 
Wholesale: Japan tea, per Ib 


Retail: Santos coffee 
Wholesale: Santos coffee 
Margin 


Retail: Rice, per Ib 
Wholesale: Rice, per Ib 
Margin 
Percentage of gross profit 


Retail: Vinegar, white wine, per gal 
Wholesale: Vinegar, white wine, per gal 
Margin 
Percentage of gross profit 
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TABLE VIII 
CHICAGO WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MEAT PRICES 








Durinc First Srx Monts oF 





1905 





Retail: Rib roast, per Ib -20 
Wholesale: Rib roast, per Ib 1475 
Margin .0544 
Percentage of gross profit 42.0 


Retail: Sirloin steak, per Ib 20 

Wholesale: Sirloin steak, per Ib 174 
.024 
Percentage of gross profit 14.3 


Retail: Round steak, per lb .124 
Wholesale: Round steak, per Ib................. .07 3} 
048} 
Percentage of gross profit 60.2 


Retail: Leg of mutton, per Ib................... .12} 
Wholesale: Leg of mutton, per Ib 107g 
.02} 


21.5 


Retail: Pork chops, per Ib II 
Wholesale: Pork chops, per Ib .08F 
Margin .o2f 
Percentage of gross profit 25.7 38.7 











margin cannot claim much significance, for the retailer may have 
purchased a higher or lower grade or in larger or smaller quanti- 
ties; but granting all this, the percentage of gross profit is signifi- 
cant. The wholesale quotations were obtained by averaging twelve 
monthly quotations. The results are given in Table VII. It will 
be seen that from the year 1904 to the year 1907, the percentage 
of gross profit increased in the cases of seven of the twelve articles 
quoted, namely, codfish, white cornmeal, beans, whitefish, molas- 
ses, coffee, and vinegar. Evaporated apples, yellow cornmeal, 
cheese, tea, and rice showed a decreased margin of gross profit. 
Tea is the only article which was absolutely lower in price in 
1907 than in 1904. The Russo-Japanese War may have had some 
effect on the price in 1904. 

The next bit of evidence concerns meat prices in Chicago. In 
the National Provisioner are given wholesale and retail prices of 
meat in Chicago. The retail prices are given with a full under- 
standing of the difficulty of attempting to give an average retail 
price. In the wholesale price list are given prices for the various 
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cuts of the animals. Since it is the highest class of retail trade in 
which the cuts rather than the half or quarter of the animal is 
bought, in making the comparison the highest price of the cuts at 
wholesale has been taken and compared with the highest price at 
retail. Monthly quotations were taken, and the average of six 
given in each case. This is shown in Table VIII. The evidence 
seems to be very clear. In every case both the absolute margin 
and the percentage of gross profit have increased in the first half 
of 1909 over what they respectively were in the first half of 1905. 

A retail grocer who was interviewed gave some interesting in- 
formation about the retail business. It is given here merely as 
the statement of a man who ought to know what he is talking 
about. His store is a prosperous one in a good residence district 
of Chicago and caters to high-class trade. He mentioned several 
things which tended to make prices high. The delivery service 
was particularly emphasized. The gross profit of the store (figured 
on the sales) was 16 to 17 per cent. That is, if we should take 
83 or 84 per cent. of the total sales we should get the wholesale 
cost of the goods. For last year the delivery expense amounted 
to 5 per cent. of the retail sales—that is, almost a third of the 
margin between the wholesale and retail prices was absorbed by 
the cost of delivery. An examination of the records had shown 
that sometimes as many as six trips had been made to a given 
customer in a single day. The telephone expense was also very 
great. The spread of advertised package goods has resulted in 
higher prices. Soda crackers when bought in a package cost six- 
teen cents a pound, while they used to be sold, in bulk, three pounds 
for a quarter. The grocer said that butter, eggs, and sugar did 
not really pay the cost of handling them and that on ordinary 
staples the margin had not advanced in spite of increased expenses. 
To offset this there had grown up a trade in fruits and vegetables 
all the year around. On this he admitted that there was a good 
profit. It will be noted that none of this class of goods was in- 
cluded in any of the retail prices given above. Part of the fruit 
business was in California fruit and part in cold-storage fruit. In 
the latter there is a considerable speculative element which is re- 
sponsible for a certain amount of the high price. 

The general conclusion seems to be that except in the case of 
meat, the retailers’ margin in the great staples has remained about 
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the same. So we end with the farmer as we began with him. 
The cost of living is high because farm products are high. Why 
farm products are high remains to be explained.* 


J. D. Macee 


Tue UNIversiIty oF CHICAGO 


* These two quotations may be of interest in showing how our situation 
compares with that of England and France: 

“As regards the movement of retail prices, the only available data are 
those relating to London. The general level of retail prices of commodities 
in London in the year 1907 was about 1 per cent. higher than in the year 
1905."—Report of Board of Trade on the Cost of Living of the Working 
Classes, p. xli (London, 1908). 

“On the whole the average increase between October, 1905, and October, 
1907, in the expenditure of a French working-class family on foods other than 
meat, owing to these changes, may be estimated at approximately 4% per cent.; 
and on food of all kinds, including meat, the rise would be slightly under 5 
per cent.”—Board of Trade Enquiry on Cost of Living in French Towns, p. 
xxx (London, 1909). 





NOTES 


WASHINGTON NOTES 

Tue Swiss Banxinc Law 

Proposep Use oF PostaLt SAvINGS 

TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS WITH CANADA 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE CENSUS 

TESTING THE CORPORATION TAX 

CONGRESS AND SPECULATION 

INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

The National Monetary Commission has given to the public a 

monograph on The Swiss Banking Law by Dr. Julius Landmann, 
who has made a lengthy study of banking conditions in Switzerland 
for the particular purpose of bringing out such lessons as can to 
advantage be learned therefrom by the United States. Dr. Land- 
mann holds that “the principle . . . . that the system of free bank- 
ing while suited to the early stages, does not meet the requirements 
of the advanced and matured state of the banknote system, worked 
its way to the front all along the line in the course of the second 
half of the nineteenth century in actual legislation; nor is there the 
slightest indication of a reaction from this view.” He goes on to 
show that under the banking system of Switzerland the banks, 
having been compelled to pay taxes on their total authorized issue, 
rather than upon their actual outstanding note issue, sought to keep 
their notes outstanding so far as possible. They were, furthermore, 
obliged to keep a reserve of 40 per cent. in specie. This operated 
as an additional heavy expense and the result was the erroneous 
selection of paper and an unwise policy in fixing the rate of discount. 
In Switzerland a very much larger range of paper is considered 
suitable for discount than anywhere else, and as a result the losses 
through bad paper have been considerably larger there than else- 
where. Dr. Landmann sketches the movement toward the creation 
of a central bank and then describes the conditions under which the 
act of 1905 creating the Swiss National Bank was passed. The 
Swiss National Bank is not limited to the issue of notes nor is it 
obliged to pay any tax either upon its total circulation or upon the 
uncovered circulation over and above a given amount. It redeems 
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at sight in legal tender currency only at its head office, and notes 
when presented at branch offices may be held up until they can be 
transmitted to the central office. The notes are not legal tender, but 
must have a 40 per cent. reserve behind them while the remaining 
60 per cent. of their value is to be protected by specified classes of 
paper. Short-time liabilities are protected by legal tender, gold bars, 
foreign gold, or Swiss paper. The bank has a monopoly of note 
issue and in return pays a specified amount to the state. As Dr. 
Landmann shows, one of the most interesting features of the system 
of the Swiss national bank is the method by which the transition 
was effected from the system of free note issue which formerly 
prevailed to the present plan. The older banks have been compelled 
after a specified length of time to turn over to the national bank a 
cash equivalent for their outstanding banknotes, the national bank 
accepting the obligation of redeeming such outstanding notes there- 
after. This obligation continues for thirty years, at the end of 
which time the notes are no longer to be redeemed. 

The effort of this publication is manifestly to enforce the idea 
that central banking would be desirable in the United States. 


Discussion of the postal-savings question has made it clear that 
the national administration now intends to deal with the funds to 
be gathered by the proposed postal-savings bank in a way that will 
render the cash available for the furtherance of the central banking 
scheme which Senator Aldrich and the National Monetary Com- 
mission are planning. Probably the first intimation of what was 
intended in this regard was given last summer when President Taft 
urged as one of the main reasons for creating the federal postal- 
savings system the idea that the cash collected from small savers 
could be used most appropriately for taking up the bonds now held 
by the national banks behind note circulation. He did not explain 
why such a plan should be pursued or why the bonds were not in 
good hands as now held, but the manifest inference was that such 
bonds would soon be thrown upon the market. In such a case 
their large volume would operate to reduce the price of the securities 
below par. This attitude has been made more than ever apparent 
within the past few weeks in connection with the debates which pre- 
ceded the passage of the postal-savings bill in the Senate. Most of 
the controversy which then occurred centered around the question 
whether the funds taken in by the postal-savings institution should 
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be deposited in local banks or should be transferred to investments 
in government bonds. President Taft, Senator Aldrich, and other 
leaders showed a very strong disposition to favor the latter method 
and did so frankly for the reason that it would thus be possible to 
lift a large block of bonds out of the hands of the banks when the 
time came for so doing. Although the language used in the bill was 
not shaped in conformity with this idea, it would probably be im- 
possible to arrange it in such a way that none of the funds thus 
collected could be used for the purpose of aiding the central banking 
scheme. A certain amount of liberty is necessarily left in the hands 
of the administration with reference to the use to be made of some 
of the savings collected through the postal bank, and this liberty, 
it is now clear, will be availed of under the Taft administration for 
the purpose of facilitating the organization of a central banking 
institution by relieving the existing national banks of their bonds. 
This would remove one of the practical obstacles which have stood 
in the way of the central banking plan. 


Another interesting chapter has been added to the history of 
tariff negotiations under the Payne-Aldrich act by the recent rep- 
resentations of the Tariff Board to the Canadian government. By 


special arrangement, the United States sent three commissioners, 
including Chairman Emery of the tariff board, a commercial adviser 
from the State Department, and our consul-general at Ottawa, 
Canada, to meet representatives of the Canadians at Ottawa for the 
purpose of ascertaining the status under the tariff law. The negotia- 
tions occurred on March 4-8, and resulted in a considerably better 
understanding on both sides, though no concessions were made by 
Canada. Our delegates asked for the same rates that Canada has 
accorded to France under her reciprocity treaty with that country 
and which she has extended to some dozen or more other nations 
because of most-favored-nation treaties made with them in past 
years. Canada declined to grant us the rates set in this treaty on 
the ground that we had no favored-nation agreement with her and 
that our policy in the past would not allow us to protest against a 
special reciprocity treaty made by Canada with another country, this 
treaty being merely one of a kind which we had ourselves frequently 
resorted to in the past. In answer to our threat that the maximum 
rates of the Payne-Aldrich law would be applied under the legisla- 
tion in the event that no concession was made the Canadians simply 
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indicated their indifference and suggested that should we neverthe- 
less go ahead with our plan of applying maximum rates to their 
commerce they would meet us with a surtax of 33 I-3 per cent. upon 
our products entering Canada and would perhaps raise their tariff 
on our commodities to a level generally corresponding to that of 
our maximum schedule. In addition it was suggested that in case 
such tariff war should be undertaken, Canada would prohibit the 
exportation of pulp wood from the Dominion. Owing to the fact 
that our own supply of pulp wood suitable for making print paper 
has been so largely reduced, this suggestion was tantamount to a 
threat to close the bulk of our paper mills, since they would have 
had to move to the Canadian side in order to get their raw material, 
and our consumers of print paper would have had to pay $7 or $8 a 
ton more under our own maximum rates for their importations of 
paper from Canada. The outcome of the deliberations was that it 
was made plain to our delegates that the United States was in no 
position to engage in a tariff struggle with Canada. The delibera- 
tions also showed that there was little or no possibility of securing 
any material concessions unless we were willing to give something 
in exchange—an alternative which the attitude of the United States 
Senate has rendered practically impossible for the present. 


Practical arrangements have now been completed by the Census 
Bureau for taking the new decennial census which starts on April 
15. Unusually careful preliminary studies have been made with a 
view to making the census a success. These preparations are so 
numerous that they can be mentioned only in barest outline, but 
among the more important are the following: (1) Simplification of 
the inquiries carried in the various schedules. This has been par- 
ticularly sought with reference to the schedules on agriculture and 
on manufactures. The schedules of the last census period were so 
lengthy and cumbersome, and in many cases the questions were so 
obscure, as to make the successful taking of the census impossible. 
The bureau has now sought to eliminate a number of questions 
which were obnoxious to manufacturers and a number which were 
unsatisfactorily answered by farmers without materially decreasing 
the effectiveness of the schedule. (2) Co-operation with other 
bureaus. This is seen in best form in the arrangements made with 
the Geological Survey whereby the latter bureau gives up its 
customary collection of mining figures for the year while the census 
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takes the list of establishments prepared by the survey, sends its 
agents to the various establishments, and then turns its data over 
to the survey to be tabulated and compared. (3) The application 
of civil-service methods of selecting the personnel. This is con- 
trolled so far as the office force goes by the act providing for the 
decennial census in which provision was made for the appointment 
of clerks by examination. A modified examination system has been 
applied to special agents as well. In both cases, however, the effort 
has been vitiated in some degree. The idea of geographical distribu- 
tion of the clerical places will cut out a considerable number of 
efficient persons, while the adoption of an apportionment system 
among the special agents who have been approved, whereby con- 
gressmen are given a certain amount of appointive power, tends to 
limit the range of wise selection. (4) The development of new 
tabulating machinery. This has been effected by inventors working 
under the direction of the census bureau for some years past and 
perfecting, it is believed, a machine for punching cards and for 
counting that is superior to anything thus far employed. The 
machine has the advantage of not being subject to the excessive 
royalty payments made by the bureau in past censuses to owners of 
private patents. On all these grounds it is believed that the census 
will be both better and more economical than those that have pre- 
ceded it. President Taft has pledged himself to keep it free from 
politics so far as possible. One serious error of judgment already 
made is, however, in the reduction of salaries and expense allow- 
ances to considerably too low a point. 


Fifteen suits in which the constitutionality of the corporation tax 
is called in question have now been filed in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Failing in their effort to secure a postponement 
of the date (March 1) set for the filing of returns under the tax, 
corporate interests have withdrawn their agents from Washington 
and the filing of the returns has proceeded. It is estimated that 
about 325,000 corporations have thus filed statements. The further 
development of the situation as regards the tax is now practically 
suspended pending the rendering of a decision by the Supreme 
Court in some one of the suits already filed. Such a decision is 
expected about the middle of May and, should it be favorable to the 
constitutionality of the tax, the result will be to bring on a bitter 
struggle in Congress lasting probably throughout the remainder of 
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the session for the purpose of enforcing the repeal of this section of 
the tariff law. Meanwhile Attorney-General Wickersham has laid 
the foundation for very serious attack upon the corporation tax. In 
three important decisions he has adopted principles of interpretation 
whose validity is doubted by many persons and which seem to 
traverse former decisions of the court. One of these relates to 
national bonds, the Attorney-General holding that the income from 
such bonds shall be counted by corporations as a part of the sum 
upon which they are to pay the corporation tax. A second relates 
to the incomes of real-estate corporations and brings up the old 
question, raised in the case of Pollock v. Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 
whether a tax upon the income of real estate is a tax upon real 
estate and if so how it is to be regarded under the provisions of the 
constitution of the United States on direct taxation. The latest of 
the Attorney-General’s decisions, rendered March 10, seeks to make 
the tax applicable to foreign steamship companies dealing with and 
having offices in the United States. On all these points very serious 
differences of opinion are entertained, and it is probable that each 
of them will be used as a: means of attacking the position of the 
government under the corporation tax section of the tariff law. 


On March 5 was completed one of the most important series of 
hearings conducted within recent years by a congressional committee 
on a special economic topic. This was the series of hearings before 
the House Committee on Agriculture with respect to trading in 
futures for the delivery of cotton, grain, and other products. The 
hearings were undertaken a propos of the so-called Scott bill, which 
sought to prohibit the transmission of information about such 
futures in interstate trade either by mail, telegraph, telephone, or 
any other means of communication. This effort grew out of the 
report of the Bureau of Corporations regarding cotton exchanges in 
which it was maintained that much of the cotton trading on the 
exchanges was irregular and in the nature of gambling because of 
the presumably improper form assumed by the cotton contract in 
use on the exchanges. The attempts made by certain legislators to 
secure action from Congress designed to prevent all trading in 
future contracts of whatever description brought to Washington 
numerous delegations from the cotton exchanges, boards of trade, 
and other produce markets of the country. The showing made by 
these delegations has been such as to afford convincing proof of the 
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utility, not to say the indispensable character, of the work done by 
cotton exchanges and grain exchanges in distributing the crops and 
in protecting manufacturing interests against fluctuations in price 
that might otherwise render their operations exceedingly hazardous. 
The testimony before the committee has brought together a body 
of detailed and valuable evidence furnished by experts with refer- 
ence to methods of trading. Taken together with the report of the 
Bureau of Corporations, these hearings probably furnish the most 
useful collection of information regarding produce speculation that 
has yet been created. 


Practically the first publication of the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, in the establishment of which the United 
States joined with several other countries some two years ago, is 
a work recently issued and entitled L’organisation des services de 
statistique agricole dans les divers pays (Rome, 1909.) This gives 
the results of the work carried on by the institute under the 
direction of the delegate from the United States who was made the 
chief of the division of general statistics and agricultural infor- 
mation. The document furnishes in its 445 pages a mass of in- 
formation about the present methods of gathering and publishing 


“crop statistics” in the principal countries of the world that has 
never heretofore been made available. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A Short History of English Agriculture. By W. H. R. Currier. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1909. 8vo, pp. viiit+371. 6s. 6d. net. 


The Disappearance of the Small Landowner. By A. H. JoHnson. (Ford 
Lectures for 1909.) Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1909. 8vo, pp. 
164. 55. 

Agriculture is doubtless to receive all of the attention which it deserves 
during the coming generation. A more or less intelligent interest is now being 
displayed by many people in all that pertains to farming. Economic, political, 
social, religious, and educational problems are being studied. Change and im- 
provement is demanded in all directions. Unless extreme care is exercised and 
great intelligence brought to bear, many serious mistakes will doubtless follow. 
In order to avoid these as much as possible and with the knowledge that similar 
problems have confronted other people at other times in other countries, it 
is worth while to study these experiences with great care. 

At this time we have before us the fact that tenancy is constantly and 
very rapidly increasing in this country; that whenever the government throws 
a few acres of choice land open for settlement thousands apply and almost fight 
for a place; that the values of farm lands are rapidly reaching very high levels; 
and that the prices of farm products are moving rapidly in the same direction 
with little reason to believe that they will again be materially decreased. 
Tariff, tax, and other problems related to agriculture are also up for considera- 
tion. Other countries have passed through experiences with many points in 
common with our present situation. Any well-prepared study of these experi- 
ences of others—aside from their purely historical value—should be of great 
assistance to us all at this time. 

No country could be studied to better advantage, when we are considering 
the ups and downs of agriculture, than England. The two books here reviewed 
are the best of which I have any knowledge in their respective fields. The 
writer of the Short History of English Agriculture gives as his reason for 
entering the field the fact that notwithstanding agriculture is an “important 
industry, still the greatest in England, there is no history covering the whole 
period,” and says that “it is to remedy this defect that this book is offered.” 
This statement might easily be misleading, for Mr. Curtler devotes only about 
twenty-two pages to the twelve hundred years after the appearance of the 
Romans. And by the time we reach p. 24 we read: “In the thirteenth cen- 
tury the manorial system may be said to have been at its zenith.” It is clear, 
then, that this history does not really “remedy the defect,” so far as the first 
twelve centuries are concerned. And yet there is sufficient material available to 
make possible a very satisfactory history of the economic activities (hunting, 
fishing, pastoral, and agricultural) of the Iberians, Celts, Romans, Angles, 
Saxons, Jutes, Danes, Normans, and others in these Islands. 

The remaining chapters of the volume—which means practically the entire 
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study—are very’ well written; the material is well organized; the references 
have been carefully selected and the parts are well balanced. Prothero’s 
Pioneers and Progress of English Farming is a quarter of a century old, does 
not cover the early period, and lacks many of the good features of Curtler’s 
treatment. There are many separate volumes which treat of special questions 
for the entire period or all questions for a special period, but none are com- 
plete. The work being reviewed makes extensive use of these; e.g., parts of 
Ashley, Gibbins, and Cunningham are extensively quoted; Seebohm, Vinogra- 
doff, Paige, Maitland, Nasse, Gomme, Andrews, Davenport, and others, as well 
as early documents, are used on the period of the manors; Garnier, Slater, 
Hasbach, and others on the problems of the agricultural laborer and the peasant 
classes have been used. Indeed, the footnotes show that no stone was left un- 
turned in the effort to produce the best results. The text is divided into twenty- 
six chapters showing keen analysis of the distinctive characteristics of the 
important problems and periods. I believe the book to be the most compre- 
hensive study of the evolution of that important industry from 1300 to 1908 
which has yet been written, 

Johnson’s The Disappearance of the Small Landowner is a series of eight 
lectures (the Ford Lectures), limited carefully to the special subject being 
considered. Aside from the introductory lecture, the author, in four well- 
written chapters, carefully reviews the movement during the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries, inclusive. In each case the facts are given showing the 
decline of small land-ownership and the political, social, and other agricultural 
and industrial changes accompanying, together with the economic and other 
causes which were at work. This is preceded by a lecture on the great Plague 
and its results. In the concluding lecture the author compares the position of 
the English farmer with the small owners in France, Belgium, and Germany. 

One important position taken by Mr. Johnson is that the influence of the 
English law of primogeniture and entails has been much exaggerated. He 
maintains that custom and economic forces have been more potent factors 
than legislation. The volume is a very valuable contribution to our literature 
on that subject for the important period covered. 

Joun Lee Coutter 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Women in Industry: A Study in Economic History. By Evita Assort. 
With an Introductory Note by S. P. Breckinripce. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1910. Pp. xxiit+409. $2.00. 


It is but natural that the subject of Women in Industry should have proved 
an attractive one to women engaged in the study of economic problems. Indeed 
it seems surprising that such a study should not have been made before, con- 
sidering the interest and the importance of the subject. But, except for Professor 
Lucy Salmon’s volume on the special topic of Domestic Service, no thorough 
account of woman’s industrial career in this country has been written. The 
volume now presented affords therefore for the first time an adequate historical 
background by which to measure and judge modern practical problems. The 
Struggle of women today for a larger share of economic activity is often 
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regarded as a new phenomenon and one fraught with ill to society and the 
republic. Dr. Abbott shows, however, that while the employment of women in 
the professions and in commercial business is modern, they have taken part in 
industry since colonial times. “Women in industry” are not new, and the 
cry that they are displacing men is unfair. The reverse is nearer the truth. 
The field of employment open to women prior to the Civil War has usually 
been thought to have been very restricted, owing partly perhaps to a widespread 
misquotation from Harriet Martineau to that effect. Dr. Abbott, however, 
enumerates upward of a hundred different industries in which women were 
engaged before 1840. The increase in gainful employment among women in 
recent years has not been in the industrial field. Rather, women have entered 
the ever-widening occupations of trade and transportation along with men. Dr. 
Abbott properly points out that a clear distinction must be made between 
questions relating to the employment of professional women and those relating 
to the employment of women in industry. To the latter alone she addresses 
herself, and gives the history and statistics of the employment of women in 
industry in America from colonial times to the present. 

Before the establishment of the factory system the most important occu- 
pations open to women were spinning and weaving. Not only were women 
expected to work at these and similar household tasks, but there was rigid 
insistence upon their employment. The problem of woman in industry during 
colonial times was one of fear lest she should be idle. When machinery was 
introduced the women followed it into the factories, especially in tlte textile 
industries. Now the problem was to find enough laborers to run the new 
machinery, and it was to the women that employers of labor first looked for 
assistance. This is interestingly illustrated by the fact, cited by Dr. Abbott, 
that the first machinery was so constructed as to be easily run by women. 
Later, when there was a sufficiently large supply of men available for the 
textile industries, heavier machines were introduced. The employment of 
women was a clear economic gain to the nation at a time when the country 
needed all the labor force available for the exploitation of its resources, for 
the building of improved means of transportation, and for similar lines of 
development. Indeed, one of the most interesting features of our economic 
development is the fact, pointed out by Dr. Abbott, that the character and 
extent of the industrial employment of women has varied with changes in the 
available labor supply. The increase in the number of men, due to immigra- 
tion, made the labor of women less necessary and permitted the introduction of 
heavier machinery. At the same time new fields of employment of a pro- 
fessional and commercial character were opening up to women. The changes 
that occurred in the early textile mills are interestingly told in a chapter on 
“Early Mill Operatives,” already published in the Journal of Political Economy. 

Detailed studies are made of five important industries, which together 
employed over half of all women engaged in manufacturing industries in 1905; 
these are the cotton industry, manufacture of boots and shoes, cigar making, 
the clothing industry, and printing. In conclusion the author sums up the case 
as follows: “The woman of the working classes was self-supporting and was 
expected to be self-supporting more than three-quarters of a century ago, and 
even long before that she was reproached for ‘eating the bread of idleness.’ 
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The efforts of the professional woman to realize a new ideal of pecuniary inde- 
pendence, which have taken her out of the home and into new and varied 
occupations, belong to recent, if not contemporary history. But this history, 
for her, covers a social revolution, and the world she faces is a new one. The 
woman of the working classes finds it, so far as her measure of opportunity 
goes, very much as her great-grandmother left it.” 

The volume ‘is an important addition to the economic history of the United 
States, and discusses in a scholarly fashion a most interesting and noteworthy 
phase of our industrial development. Dr. Abbott has shown herself an able as 
well as a sympathetic historian of the industrial career of her sex in this 
country. She displays a firm grasp of the subject, judicial powers of analysis, 
and draws eminently fair conclusions. Confined almost entirely to a considera- 
tion of the extent and nature of women’s employment, the study does not 
discuss, except incidentally, such questions as hours, conditions of work, factory 
legislation, etc., though there is a chapter on women’s wages. It may be noted 
that Tench Coxe’s name is misspelled throughout the volume. 

Ernest L. Bocart 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Last American Frontier. By Freperic L. Paxson. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1910. 8vo, pp. xi+4o2. $1.50 net. 


The significance of the frontier as a factor in American history is rapidly 
coming to receive the recognition which is its due. As yet, however, the 
details of frontier life and the settlement of the West have not been given 
adequate attention, this being especially true of the period after the frontier 
passed beyond the Mississippi. Hence the present volume, primarily concerned 
with this period, will be particularly serviceable. ’ 

The struggle for the last frontier, according to our author, covers the years 
from 1821 to 1885. At the former date the apex of the wedge which marked 
the frontier rested at the bend of the Missouri River. Beyond was that great 
unknown, “the American desert.” Monroe, who was the first to formulate a 
real Indian policy, assumed that at this point the frontier had reached its final 
resting-place, and proposed to set aside the region beyond the Missouri as a 
permanent Indian country to which the eastern tribes were to be moved. This 
policy was rapidly carried out in the early 30’s, so that by 1840 there existed 
an unbroken line running through that point and extending from the Red 
River and Texas to the lakes beyond which all the important Indian tribes had 
migrated. In the meantime the white population was pouring into the lands 
thus vacated. The author’s treatment of the history of the frontier up to this 
point is relatively brief, being introductory to his study of the frontier beyond 
the Mississippi in which his chief interest lies. 

The process by which the western Indian country, so long thought of as a 
desert, came to be really known, was a slow one, and the real settlement of the 
region was slower yet. A knowledge of the section was gradually obtained 
through those who entered it for exploration, for trade, or in the search for 
gold. The information obtained by the early trappers was never widespread. 
The commerce over the Santa Fé trail, always small, was of some help, and the 
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migration over the Oregon trail of still greater service; but it was not until 
the expeditions of Frémont, in 1842-45, that the region as a whole became fairly 
well defined. Then came the movement to Oregon, the trek of the Mormons, 
and finally the great rush of the gold-seekers. Thus by 1850 the long-standing 
tradition of the American desert had about disappeared. The rising settlements 
on the Pacific coast demanded closer communication with the rest of the country 
—a need further accentuated by the outbreak of the Civil War. To meet this 
demand there appeared in succession the overland mail, the pony express, the 
telegraph, and finally the railroad. With the construction of the railroad the 
frontier entered upon its final phase; the intervening frontier ceased to divide, 
and the period of national assimilation of the continent began. 

This proved the climax in the series of invasions of the Indians’ rights 
which had been going on for many years. Much of the early traffic in this 
country had violated treaty rights; the hunting grounds had been restricted; 
and the cessions of land in Kansas and elsewhere immediately to the west of 
the old Indian frontier had in many cases occurred only under pressure of 
necessity. In spite of all this the Indians of the Far West had generally been 
on friendly terms up to 1861. But the position in which they then found them- 
selves was rapidly becoming worse and worse, and eventually brought an almost 
continuous series of Indian wars lasting from 1865 to 1870. These were simply 
the culmination of the westward movement of the white population—the last 
general stand of the tribes in protest against these encroachments. The com- 
pletion of the Union Pacific divided the Indians of the plains, and with the 
advance of civilization following the opening up of the rest of this region by 
the other railroads it soon became clear that the old Indian policy was a thing 
of the past. Control of the tribes was properly passed over to the civil authori- 
ties, once their resistance was finally broken; and the policy of adapting them 
to more civilized methods of life began. With the great influx of permanent 
settlers and the introduction of agriculture in the following decade or two the 
frontier quickly vanished from the map. 

It will be seen from the above outline that this book centers about the 
struggle between the white man and the Indian for the old Indian country 
beyond the Mississippi. It is in connection with the Indians and the Indian 
policy that the most original part of the study is to be found. The author’s 
researches on this topic have carried him through a mass of documentary and 
other sources, and the work has been done with care. It is in this connec- 
tion, too, that the author’s judgments are most prominent. It is his belief 
that the Indian in his native state could not continue to live beside the white 
man and must give way before him. Admitting this to be correct, there might 
still be a somewhat fuller discussion of the general policy adopted in bringing 
about the inevitable result. Perhaps this is reserved for the more thorough 
presentation promised at a later date. Where opinions are expressed on par- 
ticular events in this history of our dealings with the Indians they are fair and 
judicious in spirit. Throughout the scholarship is such as augurs well for the 
volume promised later. 

One could wish, however, in a book which the author declares is 
primarily intended for the use of scholars” and in which he seeks “to preserve 
the picturesque atmosphere which has given to the ‘Far West’ a definite and 


“ 


not 
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well-understood meaning,” to find more of this atmosphere than one does. 
True, many bits of personal experience and glimpses of the real life of the 
frontier are brought in, and they all add color and human interest to the 
tale. Yet they but whet one’s appetite for more, and one feels as if the author 
had unduly restrained himself in presenting this phase of frontier history. If 
chapters on the economic and social life of the region could have been substi- 
tuted for the rather dry and detailed account of engineering surveys or some 
minutiae of the Indian campaigns, the desired atmosphere would have been 
more real. The life of the frontier is one of the most picturesque, most inter- 
esting, and most stimuleting features in American history. It is a life of 
which the generation rising in the midst of the present-day advanced indus- 
trial organization can have slight conception. The story of the dangers, the 
suffering, the industry, the perseverance, the courage of those who chose to 
cast their lot with the vanguard on the frontier in the struggle to subdue a 
continent is one which should appeal with tremendous force to every American. 
It is a story which cannot be told too vividly, a tale where the human element 
cannot be made too prominent. 
CueEsTER W. WRIGHT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Expansion of New England. By Lots Kimpatt MatHeEws. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. 8vo, pp. xiv+303. $2.50 net. 


It is not often that a group of people from one small section of a country 
are destined to exercise such a potent influence over other sections as have 
those who emigrated from New England. The latent social force which the 
stock from this small corner of the country proved could be exercised over 
wide areas and through many generations is the most significant feature of this 
study. 

From the period of the first establishment of the New England colonies 
until about 1660 they were mainly occupied in making their foothold secure, 
and, except for the settlements along the Connecticut River, had not ventured 
far from the coast. From 1660 to 1713 the history of the frontier was largely 
determined by the frequent Indian wars, and little advance was made. By that 
time, however, the settlers on the frontier had become differentiated from those 
on the coast, where prosperity had made a leisure class and culture possible. 
The period of comparative peace between 1713 and 1745 witnessed the first 
speculation in land, and an expansion such that at its close virtually all of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut had been granted for settlement; 
many were settling in northern New England, and some moving to New Jersey 
and New York. The outbreak of war checked the movement for a few years, 
but it was soon resumed, the tide in the period just preceding the Revolution 
setting toward northern New England, New York, and northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. The Revolution resulted in a temporary setback; but the war was scarcely 
over before the movement was again under way, first turning toward northern 
New England, so that by 1812 New Hampshire and Vermont were fairly set- 
tled; but later, and in greater volume, turning to central New York, northern 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The War of 1812 and the later Indian treaties 
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opened the lands in the Northwest to settlement; while the construction of 
the Erie Canal and the introduction of steamboats on the lakes made the region 
accessible to the New England emigrants. They began pouring into it in the 
years 1830-37. By 1840 Ohio was fairly settled; the main current of migration 
thereafter turning to north Illinois and Indiana, and, still later, to Michigan 
and Wisconsin. The result of this expansion of New England up to 1860, as 
portrayed by the map indicating the area settled by New Englanders, shows an 
almost solid belt extending between the 41st and the 44th parallels of north 
latitude from the Atlantic coast to the Mississippi River. 

The author’s attention is primarily given to the spread of the New England 
people; but considerable space is also devoted to the spread of New England 
institutions. The way in which the three typical institutions of that section, 
the Congregational church, the school or college, and the town meeting, were 
carried with these people wherever they migrated is one of the most interesting 
phases of the study. The town meeting appears to have been more modified 
in the contact with the new environment than the other institutions, but all 
proved potent forces in the social life wherever the virile stock of New England 
was to be found. 

The volume is the result of most detailed and painstaking study, based in 
the main on local histories and biographies—sources which are hardly ideal, 
but the best available under the circumstances. The Bibliographical Notes dis- 
cussing this material should prove very serviceable. The numerous and well- 
executed maps, which really embody so large a portion of the results, are one 


of the most valuable features of the book. 
Cc. W. W. 


The Family and the Nation. A Study in Natural Inheritance and Social 
Responsibility. By Witt1am C. D. WHetHAM aANp CarTHeRINe D. 
WuetTHAM. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. Large 8vo, pp. 
viiit+233. $2.50 net. 

This volume is chiefly interesting as another sign of the spreading interest 
in eugenics, “To the writers,” as the preface states, “the train of ideas out- 
lined therein has given unity to a host of previously unconnected observations.” 
Some of these unconnected observations, it would appear, find a place in the 
body of the book. The authors have skimmed and paraphrased well-known 
writers on heredity and variation, and have added slight material of their own 
gathering on the rise and decline of families. The result is dilute and unor- 
ganized. Surprisingly little originality is shown for the most part. The chapter 
on causes of the decline in the birth-rate is the principal exception, and is not 
without interest, though it can hardly be called important. On the whole the 
book is too superficial to be of any considerable scientific value. 
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